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ON ARBOR LOW.—VIII.* 


BY WILLIAM HENRY GOSS. 


Wuen to the simple worship of the heavenly bodies—with. their cir- 
cular symbols like this of Arbor Low—was added the worship of the 
four elements, and the Square and the Cross had become sacred forms, 
even then the planetary number seven, and other astronomical 
numbers, were for awhile retained in the new symbolism. Mr. 
Maurice describes a sort of square Ecbatana in India, thus :—‘‘ The 
pagoda of SzrineHam stands in the dominions of the King of Tanjore, - 
in the neighbourhood of Trichinopoly, and is composed, according to 
Mr. Orme, ‘ of seven square inclosures, one within the other, the walls 
of which are twenty-five feet high, and four thick. These inclosures 
are three hundred and fifty feet distant from each other, and each has 
four large gates, with a high tower; which are placed, one in the 
middle of each side of the inclosure, and opposite to the FoUR CARDINAL 
points. The outside wall is nearly four miles in circumference, and 
its gateway to the south is ornamented with pillars, several of which 
are single stones, thirty-three feet long, and nearly five in diameter ; 
while those which form the roof are still larger. In the inmost in- 
closures are the chapels.’” Here we have a sort of square Ecbatana, 
with a wall to represent each of the seven planets, as in the Median 
structure. 

But to return to the astronomical symbolism of the earlier circles, 
Mr. William Long, in his Stonehenge and its Barrows, quotes from 
Dr. John Smith, whose work was published in 1771, and was entitled 
“Choir Gawr, the Grand Orrery of the ancient Druids, commonly 
called Stonehenge, astronomically explained, and proved to be a 
Temple for observing the motions of the heavenly bodies.” In it he 
says, “ From many and repeated visits [to Stonehenge] I conceived it 
to be an astronomical Temple ; and from what I could recollect to 
have read of it, no author had as yet investigated its uses. Without 
an instrument or any assistance whatever, but White’s Ephemeris, I 
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began my survey. I suspected the stone called The Friar’s Heel to be 
the index that would disclose the uses of this structure; nor was I 
deceived. This stone stands in a right line with the centre of the 
Temple, pointing to the north-east. I first drew a circle round the 
vallum of the ditch, and divided it into 860 equal parts ; and then a 
right line through the body of the Temple to the Friar’s Heel. At the 
intersection of these lines, I reckoned the sun’s greatest amplitude at 
the summer solstice, in this latitude, to be sixty degrees, and fixed 
the eastern points accordingly. Pursuing this plan, I soun discovered 
the uses of all the detached stones, as well as those that formed the 
body of the Temple.” Richard Gough, F.A., and R.S.S., in his 
additions to Camden’s Britannia, for the edition published in 1789, 
refers to the above-named Dr. Smith, ‘‘ who, shows that the outer circle 
of thirty stones multiplied by twelve within the twelve signs of the 
Zodiac, represents the ancient solar year of 860 days ; its inner circle 
is the lunar month of twenty-nine days twelve hours, represented by 
thirty more stones, of which six at the upper end of this circle exhibit 
the hunters’ and harvest moon, rising six nights together with little 
variation. Next to this circle is a great ellipse, composed of seven 
pairs of pillars with an impost on each pair, for the seven planets, 
whose influence may be alluded to by these compages of stones. 
Within these, forming a concentric ellipse, are twelve smaller single 
stones for the twelve signs of the Zodiac, with a thirteenth at the 
upper end for the arch-druid’s seat befure the altar. The centre of 
this temple Dr. Smith finds to be 50° 11”, and that it could not be 
erected in this form in any other parallel of latitude. A great stone 
210 feet from the body of the structure, called the Friar’s heel, from 
a vulgar tradition that the devil threw it at a friar, whose heel, 
brushed by it, made an impression in it, is the index that discloses 
these astronomical uses. Three others, and probably a fourth, lie on 
the bank that surrounds the whole, with some variations from the 


cardinal points ; and directly north and south, just within the bank, . 


is an appearance of circular holes, surrounded with a bank of earth 
which may have been a meridian line.” It is probable that the im- 
press of the human foot in the stone called the Friar’s heel, was made 
by the frequent application of the human foot on that spot, thereby 
wearing its own matrix, during the long repetition of whatever rite or 
ceremony was performed there. 

The great enclosure of Juggernaut—the Hindoo Lord of the Crea- 
tion—is described by ancient travellers as containing an immense cir- 
cular temple, from the centre of which the chief deity, in the form of a 
vast bull, looked towards the east. It has been for many generations 
the custom to renew the image of this idol about once in every seven- 
teen years, and in it the figure of the bull is no longer preserved. It is 
now a rude, coarsely-carved head, from which limbs, described as arms 
without hands, branch and circle upwards. But these limbs suggest 
rather the horns of the ancient bull deity than human arms, 
especially as they branch crescent-wise out of the head of the idol, 
and not from shoulders. Other buildings within the sacred enclosure 
are of a pyramidal form, symbolic of fire. Although many have 
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argued with considerable reason against the very great antiquity of 
these Juggernaut temples, their Brahmins claim for them an origin 
dating from the commencement of the Cali age ; an age which has 
already run nearly 4900 years of its course. The existing temples, 
however, may be reconstructions of more ancient fabrics where the 
Lord of Creation was, as everywhere else in the ancient world, iden- 
tified with the Sun and Fire. Juggernaut is the most famous and 
most universally worshipped deity of India, and is said to be the most 
ancient. He is, doubtless, identical with Baal and Saturn, the earliest 
Sun-gods, whose Sunday and whose Saturnalia survive with us to this 
day, the most honoured of all festivals, as the festivals of Juggernaut 
are the best conserved to this day in all India. As the sacraments of 
Baal and Saturn degenerated to bloodthirstiness, and human sacrifices 
took the place of cake-offerings upon their altars, so Juggernaut at 
this day is supposed to delight chiefly in human victims, when he 
rides forth in his car like a Grecian Phebus. It is with the Hindvo 
temples of Juggernaut as it was with the Greek temples of Apollo and 
Diana. At first the latter were devoted to the simple worship of the 
Sun and Moon, the most ancient worship, but when the fertile imagi- 
nations of priests and poets amplified the characters, functions, and 
attributes of this god and this goddess, their shrines continued te be 
regarded as the most holy, and remained the most popular because 
they were the most ancient, and therefore the most venerated in 
religiously conservative minds. 

In the ruins of the magnificent temples of Ellora, in the province 
of Hyderabad, pyramids and obelisks—emblems of Fire and the 
Sunbeams—are prominent features. And they are there as symbols 
of that part of the theology of the Vedas which says, ‘‘ Fire is the 
original Cause; the Sun is that,” and whom the worshipper, according 
to Sir William Jones, thus apostrophised in the early morning :— 
“The rays of light commence, the splendid fiery sun beautifully 
arising to illumine the universe. He rises wonderful, the eye of the 
sun, of water, and of fire, collective power of God, he fills heaven, 
earth, and sky, with his luminous net ; he is the soul of all, which is 
fixed in locomotion. That eye, supremely beneficial, rises pure from 
the east ; may we see him a hundred years; may we live a hundred 
years ; may we hear a hundred years. May we be preserved by the 
divine power, and contemplating heaven above the region of darkness, 
approach the Deity, most splendid of luminaries ! ” 

The pagodas of Deogur and Tanjore, whose great antiquity is un- 
disputed, are pyramids, and representative of Fire. 

The famous pagoda of Benares was in the form of a St. Andrew's 
cross, symbolic of the four elements. 

The greatest temple of Thebes, or of Luxor, in Upper Egypt, is 
approached through a pyramidal gateway, two hundred feet in length, 
and sixty-two feet and a half in height, was originally sentinelled by two 
gigantic obelisks in red granite, and contained, according to Dio- 
dorus Siculus, “a vast circle of wrought gold, a cubit in thickness, 
and 365 cubits in circumference, denoting the days of the improved 
year ; on which were marked the heliacal risings and settings of the 
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stars for every day of that year, with the consequent prognostications 
of the Egyptian astrologers.” This temple is said to have been 
erected by Sesostris, at least thirteen hundred years before Christ. 
Its golden circle was carried away by Cambyses, the Persian, in the 
sixth century before Christ. Besides these instances, the whole site 
of the ancient city of Thebes is strewn with the ruins of pyramidal 
gateways and shattered obelisks. 

Of the scant ruins of Heliopolis, the city of the Sun, and the city 
of Joseph in Egypt, the most prominent object at this day, if it has 
not been recently removed, is a solitary obelisk. 

Maurice, in his /ndian Antiquities, says :—‘ There can be little 
doubt but that mankind, struck with the beauty and splendour of the 
heavenly bodies, soon after the creation, began to count their number 
and observe their motions. The conjecture is by no means improbable 
that one intention of erecting that immense pyRaMID, the tower of 
Babel, was with a view to render it, what the pyramids of Egypt in 
succeeding ages were doubtless in part intended to be, stupendous 
theatres for such astronomical observations as their limited acquain- 
tance with the principles of that science enabled them to make. The 
walls of the great Babylon itself, are said by Diodorus Siculus, to 
have been built by Semiramis of the extent of 860 furlongs, to mark 
the number of days of the ancient year.” 

After remarking upon the correctness of architectural taste exhibited 
in the construction of Grecian temples, in which not only suitability 
of situation was studied and cared for, but the columns employed 
were even symbolic of the character of the Deity of the House, Mr. 
Maurice says -—‘‘ But, further than this, to the form of their temples 
thus erected, they paid no less attention than the order and situation 
of them. For reasons before adduced, some were pyramidal, some 
quadrangular, and some oval and circular. Of this latter kind were 
all those dedicated to the sun, moon, and planets, whose orbs con- 
tinually revolve in vast circles. To Vesta also, whether considered 
as the element of earth or fire, they built circular temples.” 

Further on, speaking of ancient grove and cavern-temples, he 
says :—“ But the particular cavern to which I wish to call the reader’s 
attention, is the cavern of Mithra. This cavern, in which the sacred 
fire was kept incessantly burning, and which we have seen was sym- 
bolical of the world, fabricated by Mithra, was circular. Hence the 
Firz TEMPLE, presented to the reader in the preceding volume, is 
circular also ; and of this circular form, in succeeding periods, were 
all the temples erected in Greece to Vesta, who was nothing more 
that the igneous element personified; while her globular temple 
represented the orb of the earth, cherished and made prolific by the 
central fire. Her Greek name of Egia, which signifies fire, or rather 
the blazing hearth, and whence the Latins formed the word Vesta, is 
pointedly descriptive of her mythologic character, and the profound 
mysterious rites with which she was adored in every region of the 
ancient world. 

“ Of this species of circular edifice, erected in honour of Vesta, there 
were many magnificent examples in antiquity, and one in particular, 
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which attracts more than usual notice, from its elegant construction 
and perfect preservation, is this day to be seen at Rome, in the beau- 
tiful round church of Saint Stephen, upon the banks of the Tiber, 
which is generally supposed by antiquaries to be the old temple of 
Vesta, asserted to have been situated in this quarter of the city. 
This temple was built by Numa ; and Plutarch, in his account of it, 
in a very particular manner corroborates all that I have just observed. 
His words are: ‘ Numa built a temple of an orbicular form, for the 
preservation of the sacred fire ; intending, by the fashion of the edifice, 
to shadow out, not so much the earth, or Vesta, considered in that 
character, a8 the WHOLE UNIVERSE ; in the centre of which the Pytha- 
goreans place Firz, which they called Vesta-and Unity.’ Upon this 
account it was that the ancients so frequently represented the world 
by the apt symbol of an egy; and the reader will find that idea most 
remarkably exemplified and illustrated in the temple of the serpent 
Cnupuis, which Mr. Gough has already informed us was an oval build- 
ing, resembling, in form, many of the Indian temples.” 

It is a curious circumstance, not referred to by Maurice, that the 
hill on which stands the church of St. Stephen at Rome, was not only 
called the Mount Celio, but also Mons Querculanus, from the abun- 
dance of oaks which grew there, the oak being the holy grove, or 
grove-tree of the ancient sun-worshippers, and the sacred material 
of which, later on, the statues of Jupiter were carved. ‘That the fire 
which was preserved and venerated in the circular temple or Pry- 
taneium of Vesta, was so venerated as the divine influence or holy 
spirit of the Sun, may be gathered from the fact, that if by any neg- 
lect or accident that fire became extinguished, it was unlawful to 
rekindle it from any other source than the direct sunbeams, for the 
concentration of which the temple was furnished with polished brass 
concave reflectors. By the same means the annual rekindling of fires 
in the month of March was accomplished. 

After other less relevant matter, Mr. Maurice thus speaks of the 
cave of Mithra, the Median Apollo, situate in the Median mountains :— 
“That cave, Porphyry has acquainted us, resembled the world fabri- 
cated by Mithra; a cave, in the lofty roof of which the signs of the 
Zodiac were sculptured in golden characters ; while through its spa- 
cious dome, represented by orbs of different metals, symbolical of 
their power and influences, the Sun and Pianets performed their 
ceaseless and undeviafing revolutions. From an extensive and accu- 
rate examination of the systems of Asiatic theology, descending down 
through various ages, and by various channels, to the ancient people 
of Italy, I think I may safely venture to assert that the grand Pan- 
THEON, or Rorunpa, of Rome, was a temple of this distinguished kind, 
and I proceed to prove the assertion, by the strong internal evidence 
which that fabric exhibits, that it was neither more nor less than a 
stupendous Mithratic temple. 


Mark! how the dread Pantheon stands 
Amidst the domes of meaner hands ! 
Amidst the toys of idle state, 

How simply, how severely, great ! 
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‘This vast edifice, this most august, most venerable, and most 
perfect, relic of antiquity remaining in the world, according to the 
more common opinion among antiquaries, was built by Agrippa, son- 
in-law of Augustus, in his third consulate, about twenty-five years 
before Christ. However, Dion Cassius informs us that Agrippa only 
repaired the building, and adorned and strengthened it with that 
admirable portico, which, indeed, is scarcely less an object of wonder 
than the fabric itself, consisting of sixteen pillars of oriental granite 
of prodigious magnitude, yet each composed of only a single stone. 
These pillars are of the Corinthian order, and are arranged in two 
rows of eight columns each ; one in front, and the other rising to a 
great height behind them. The conjecture, founded on the assertion 
of Dion Cassius, that the date of its fabrication was considerably more 
ancient than the era of Agrippa’s consulship, is by far the most pro- 
bable of the two, since it carries us back still nearer to the era in 
which the mysteries of Mithra were first imported into Rome by those 
of her conquering sons who first carried the Roman arms into Asia. 
I conceive, therefore, the Pantheon to be a temple erected to Apollo, 
that is, the Mithra of the Romans, to whom, I before observed, an 
altar was erected in the capitol, thus inscribed: Deo soli invicto, 
Mithre ; to Mithra, the Sun, the unconquered God. Dedicated to 
the solar deity, and symbolical of the world, vivified by his ray, the 
Pantheon, like all other temples, was built circular ; the body of that 
immense rotunda representing the earth, and the convex dome the 
expanded canopy of heaven. Pliny, indeed, speaking of this boast of 
ancient, and ornament of modern, Rome, expressly affirms this circum- 
stance concerning its spacious dome ; quod forma ejus convexa fas- 
tigiatum O@LI SIMILITUDINEM ostenderet. To admit the FOUNTAIN OF 
LIGHT, to whose honour it was erected, in the centre of its vaulted 
cupola a cavity, twenty-nine feet in diameter, was pierced, by which, 
alone, the whole edifice was illuminated; and when the sun was 
exalted to its highest southern meridian, those beams descended into 
the body of it in a copious and dazzling flood of glory. The portal is 
placed full north, according to the regulations that prevailed in the 
ancient Mithratic caverns ; but such a portal, the most stupendous of 
those temples never enjoyed ; for its dimensions are forty feet in 
height, and twenty-five in breadth. Through this door the admiring 
populace entered, and beheld, exactly opposite to it, that is, in the 
south, a colossal image of Apollo himself (the symbol of the meridian 
sun) ; and, on either side of him, recesses for the six great tutelary 
gods, that is, the planets, known by the respective symbols that 
adorned their images—the Moon, Mercury, Venus Mars, Jupiter, and 
Saturn. Between each of these grand recesses, intended for the plane- 
tary gods, and likewise over those recesses, were smaller sacella, that 
is, shrines, or tabernacles, twenty-four in number, in which were placed 
the images of those twenty-four stars, which the ancients, as we shall 
see hereafter, in my investigation of the Persian triad of Deity and 
the mediatorial character of Mithra, considered in the capacity of 
mediators, counsellors, and judges, in all terrestrial concerns ; twelve 
of which they assigned to the living, and twelve to the dead. Such 
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is the account of this stupendous fabric as given by the classics; from 
which I have been led to conclude that it was a solar temple, erected 
when that worship was more general in Italy, however afterwards 
altered, adorned, and re-dedicated by the magnificent Agrippa 

The whole external part of the dome of this building was covered with 
plates of gilt brass, which were carried away by the Emperor Con- 
stantine the Third. It was adorned also with great beams of brass, 
which Pope Urban the Eighth had taken down and melted, to form 
the canopy of wreathed columns of that metal over the high altar in 
St. Peter’s church, and the vast pieces of artillery in the castle of St. 
Angelo. At present it is used as a Christian church, and, as it was 
consecrated to all the pagan gods, so now it is sacred to all the saints 
in the Roman calendar, saints full as numerous as those gods, and 
doubtless adored with equal fervour. 

“The inside of that dome, beautifully partitioned out in quadra- 
tures, was overlaid with plates of silver finely wrought, of which it has 
long since been deprived by the avarice of the successive plunderers 
of that celebrated city, once the mistress of the world. A gentleman 
of great knowledge in antiquities, who has lately arrived from examin- 
ing, on the spot, this immense structure, acquaints me, that, of the 
sixteen lofty pillars of which originally the portico consisted, only 
thirteen at present remain; that the edifice itself, which was ancieutly 
ascended by seven steps that ranged quite round the whole pile, is 
now, from the surface of the ground having been elevated, descended 
into by twelve steps; and that, from this particular circumstance, as. 
well as from its originally being formed without windows, and its 
receiving light only at the opening of the roof, it at this moment 
exhibits the exact representation of a vast round cavern, filling the 
mind of the astonished beholder with mingled impressions of holy awe 
and gloomy apprehension.” 

This reference to the circular Sun-temple of Rome, and to the 
numerous circular Vestal or Fire temples of Greece, Italy, and the 
‘ ancient world generally, brings to mind a record—where to be found 
I do not now remember—of a circular enclosure once existing at Kil- 
dare. in Ireland, where fire was kept continually burning by nineteen 
Vestal virgins, who tended it in rotation. Connect with this record 
the curious romance of Geoffrey of Monmouth, which I have referred 
to in the first ehapter of this work, in which that writer of ancient 
British “history” states that the circular Stonehenge structure 
originally stood on the mount of Kildare, and was removed thehce 
and set up on Salisbury Plain by means of Merlin, the Wizard. 
Another ancient writer has recorded a still more ancient tradition, 
that the stones of Stonehenge, or the Giants’ Dance, were originally 
brought from the remotest parts of Africa, and set up at Kildare by 
giants. It appears probable that the grains of truth, if it were pos- 
sible now to discover them among all this chaff of romance, would 
show that a structure resembling Stonehenge once existed at Kildare, 
and was a Fire or Sun temple. Also the present name of the plain 
on which the Wiltshire Stonehenge stands, affords a suggestion that 
the place anciently derived its name from its great temple, Sul being 
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a Gaelic name of the sun, as Sol was a Greek name of the same deity. 
It is a scarcely less curious circumstance, that while Salisbury Stone- 
henge remains the most gigantic of the circular sun-symbols in this 
land, so the Christian temple of Salisbury—its cathedral—exhibits 
the most gigantic symbol of the sun’s beam—the tapering spire—to 
be found in the kingdom. 

The progress of astronomical architecture, as shown in Maurice’s 
description of the magnificent and venerable Sun-temple of Rome, is 
more striking and more interesting to the antiquary sitting on the 
vallum of this still more venerable rude circular temple of Arbor 
Low, than to the ordinary reader. The proud Roman, the inheritor 
of the experiences and accumulated knowledge of many generations of 
ancestors, from his forefathers of the Stone Age downwards, had so 
advanced in knowledge and consequent power, as to become the builder 
of the Pantheon, and the wielder of the newly invented, and the then 
irresistible, sword and spear of iron. With the new weapons he pre- 
vailed against the arms of the Bronze Age ; and utterly despised, as 
scarcely of human kindred, his distant cousins the remaining Flintmen, 
who, however athletic, and however brave and noble, warred against 
him, and disputed his invasions with stone-headed arrows, javelins, 
maces, and battle-axes in vain. Yet how greatly was the lordly and 
conquering Roman indebted to the Flintmen, of whom the circle- 
worshipping tribes which he encountered with so much contempt, and 
as savages spared not, were the lingering type! It was necessarily 
the Flintmen who first discovered the metals, or, at least, Bronze. 
By means of their early discovery of the control and applications of 
fire, they first melted metals from the rocks, and found out the value 
of the compound—bronze. By the same means they had converted 
clay into pottery and originated the ceramic art. Even previous to 
their first manufacture of metal weapons and tools, the Flintmen had 
shown as much ingenuity, and as much originality, in the production 
of their stone implements, as their sons the Tubal Cains, who suc- 
ceeded them, and utilized their discovery of copper and tin, showed 
in the weapons and tools of bronze. Much as their proud children of 
the Iron Age may despise the memory of their distant ancestors of 
the Stone Age, it was from the Flintman’s study of astronomy, his 
worship of the Sun and Fire, his construction of rude circles such as 
this of Arbor Low, and his habit of setting up cairns and pillars 
of stone as holy symbols, that we inherit the splendid Pantheon, the 
obelisks of Luxor, the pyramids of Egypt, and the minarets and 
tapering spires yet pointing from earth to heaven in every land. It 
was the Flintmen who developed sounds into symbols—developed 
human language ; and it was probably they who invented silent cha- 
racters as symbols of sounds, and first recorded on tablets of clay the 
traditions of the Creation. A clever, respectable, and progressive 
ancestor of ours was the savage Flintman ; and, now, farewell Arbor 
Low, the venerable work of his hands ! 
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In Heraupry, the Mermaid forms a very far from uncommon feature, 
and occurs alike as a bearing on the shield, as a crest, and as a sup- 
porter. Heraldically, it is usually represented as the tail of a fish 
conjoined to the head, arms, and body of a fair maiden, with long flowing 
hair, and bearing in one hand a looking glass or mirror, and in the 
other a comb ; or sometimes, a8 more in keeping with the character 
of a syren, playing on a harp. Boswell, in his curious old book, 
“Workes of Armorie deuided into 
three Bookes, entituled, the Con- 
cordes of Armorie, the Armorie of 
Honor, and of Cotes and Creastes,” 
1597, thus speaks of ‘‘ Syrens or 
Mermaydens ”’ :— 

“Dhe field is Gules, » Mermaid, or 
Fiten proper, playing on a Hare d Or. 
Dhe Mermaid is a sex beast, Honderfully 
shapen. Isidore saith, Li. II. cap. 3, 
fobere be treateth De Portentis that there 
be 3. Syrens, somedeale Maidens, and 
somedeule soules, With wings and clees. 
One of them singeth with boice, an other 
fo shumble, and the third with Harpe. 
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hey please shipmen so greatly with their song, that they draw them to 

eril, und to shipforach. Gbe cause Why they babe Wings and clees. 
Buia Amor and volat, & vulnerat. Secundem veritatem auté meretrices 
fuerunt, que tranfeuntes, quoniam ad zegeftaté deducebant, his ficte funt 
inferre naufragia. In fluctibus commoraffe dicuntur, quia fluctus Venerem 
creauerunt. Phifiologus syeaketh of Syrena, and sxith, it is x beast of the 
sea, in shaye wonderful, xs » Maid from the Habel upward, and a fish from 
the Habel downward. This beast is glad, and merry in tempest, and heaby 
and sad in faire feather. Dbhee causeth shipmen to sleepe With the shoeete- 
nesse of her song, and When she gerceibeth them to be on sleepe, she 
entereth the shig, and so bseth one of them, Whom she best liketh, us bere 
is not to be spoken, or beleebed.” 

This accords very closely with some of the droll legends concerning 
Mermaidens, that are to be found in the productions of many of our 
old writers, and indeed are still current and implicitly believed in by 
some people. To these I shall call attention later on, and will now 
proceed to give a few instances out of many that might be cited, in 
which the Mermaid and Merman occur in armorial bearings. 

Argent, a Mermaid, gules, crined, or, holding a mirror in her right 
hand and a comb in her left, or, is borne by the family of Ellys. In 
this instance, it will be seen, the maiden is depicted with a red body 
and golden hair. Other families of Ellis, Elys, or Alis, bear the Mer- 
maid, the one “ proper,” ¢.¢., in natural colours, if such there be in a 
fabulous monster, and the other reversed from the first one, the field 
being red and the Mermaid silver. This latter bearing also pertained 
to the old family of Prestwick—Gules, a Mermaid, argent ; comb and 
glass, or; the bearing of Prestwick being, Vert, a Mermaid attiring 
herself, argent, crined, or, holding a mirror and comb, also or. To 
this family belonged Dr. Anthony Ellys, Bishop of St. David’s (1752), 

whose arms were borne impaled with those of that see. 
The crest of the family was a Mermaid, gules, with hair, 
comb, and mirror, or. Over the entrance gates of the 
family mansion, another scaly crest, that of Symonds, a 
later owner, appears; it is a dolphin naiant and em- 
bowed, swallowing a fish. 

Or, a Mermaid proper, comb, glass, and hair, of the field, is said, but 
this is false heraldry, to be the bearing of Lapp. 

Vert, three Mermaids, two and one, each holding comb and mirror, 
or, were the arms granted to the family of Wollstonecraft in 1765. 

Gules, three finned or winged Mermaids, or Syrens, argent, is borne 
by Basford. 

Azure, a Mermaid, proper, with her mirror and comb, argent, swim- 
ming in the sea, in base, belongs to the family of Sesquiere. 

As supporters, the Mermaid is borne by— 

Viscount Boyne.—Two Mermaids, proper, hair dishevelled, or, each 
holding in the exterior hand a mirror, also or. 

Earl of Caledon.— Dexter, a Mermaid with a mirror in her right 
hand, proper. 

Viscount Hood.—Dexter, a Merman holding in the right hand a 
trident ; sinister, a Mermaid holding in her left hand a looking glass. 





PLATE II. 


























THE MERMAID. 


1. From Lyons Cathedral. 2. From Winchester Cathedral. 
8. From Pucé (Gironde). 4. Berkeley Badge. 5. From “ Mermaid Tavern” Token. 
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Earl of Howth.-—Sinister, a Mermaid, proper, holding in her left 
hand a mirror. 

Baron Littleton.—Two Mermen, proper, each holding in the exterior 
hand a trident, or. 

Baron Polworth.—Sinister, a Mermaid, proper, holding in her sinis- 
ter hand a mirror. 

Sir Walter Scott.—Dexter, a Mermaid with long flowing hair, hold- 
ing in her right hand a mirror. 

John the Second, Duke of Bourbon.—Two Mermaids. The 
members of the Bourbon family also bore one or more Mermaids as 
supporters. 

The arms of Sir J. Otway, Bart., have, for supporters, two Mermen 
(or tritons), proper, each crowned with a naval crown, or, and blowing 
a shell; over the shoulder and across the chest of each a wreath of 
red coral, and in the exterior hand a trident, reversed, sable. The 
armorial bearings themselves have on a chief, azwre, an anchor erect, 
encircled by a wreath of laurel, or, between, on the dexter, a demi- 
Neptune, proper, issuant out of a naval crown, or ; and on the sinister, 
a Mermaid. 

Sir W. Cusack-Smith, Bart., bears, as one of his family crests, a 
Mermaid, sable, crined and garnished, or, and bearing in her dexter 
hand a mirror framed and handled, proper ; and for supporters, on the 
dexter side, a Merman, sable, crined and garnished, or, bearing in his 
dexter hand a trident of the second ; sinister, a Mermaid, sable, crined 
and garnished, or, and bearing in her dexter hand a mirror, proper, . 
framed and handled, or. Thus, in this case, the scaly couple are 
black with golden hair and central adornment. 

As a crest, in our own peerage, the Mermaid is borne by the holders 
of the title of Baron Byron, Baron Massereene, and the Earl of 
Portsmouth. , 

Among other instances in which the Mermaid is borne as a crest, 
are the families uf— 

Bonham.—A Mermaid, holding in her dexter hand a wreath of 
coral, and in the sinister a mirror, all proper. 

O’Byrne.—A Mermaid holding in the dexter hand a comb, and in 
the sinister a mirror, rising out of a ducal coronet. 

Myers.—A Mermaid, with long flowing hair, holding a mirror, 
framed and handled, in her right hand, and combing her hair with a 
comb held in her left hand. This is shown in fig. 2, Plate III. 

Mayer.—A Mermaid with comb and glass. 

Mason.—A Mermaid with long flowing hair, holding a comb in her 
left hand with which she is combing her hair, and in her right band 
® framed and handled mirror (fig. 1). This crest of the Mason 
family has, I may add, been utilised by Sir Josiah Mason as a trade 
mark for his steel pens. 

Sykes.—A demi-Merman, wreathed about the temples with flags or 
reeds; issuing out of bull-rushes, flags, and reeds, and blowing upon a 
shell (fig. 3). 

Azure, a Mermaid, argent, are the ancient arms of Giros and Hopton 
(and quartered by Corbet), and the same pertains to the ancient 
family of De la Mare or De la Mere, by whom, of course, it must 
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have been assumed as an ‘‘allusive,” “canting,” or “punning” device. 
The Mermaid is still borne as the crest of the Mayer (Mare, Mere, or 
Meyer) family, and it is also in one way or other borne by those of 
Marbury, Bentley, Newsam, Wallop, Brewer, Skeffington, Sleeford, 
Moore, Champaigne, Wybury, Lazun, Broadhurst, Sepham, Hartings, 
Rutherford, Lapp, Johnsou, Bonham, Garneys, Basford, Thorne, 
Newman, Lany, and many others. 

The arms of the borough of Boston, in Lincolnshire, have, for 
supporters, two Mermaids, each crowned with a ducal coronet, and 
holding comb and framed and handled mirror. The arms of Montrose 
have, for supporters, two Mermaids, each of whom is represented 
combing her own hair. The Guild of the Trinity House, at Newcastle- 
on-Tyne, also has for supporting its arms two Mermaids. These are 
well shown on Plate IV., where it occurs on the monumental slab to 
William Bower, merchant, 1671, and his wife Thomasin Bower (who 
had preceded him in 1657), in Bridlington Church. He was probably 
one of the “brethren” of the Guild, and thus the Guild arms, as well 
as his own and his wife’s, were inserted on the slab. 

As a badge, the Mermaid was adopted by the Berkeleys; and on 
the brass to Thomas, Lord Berkeley, a.p. 1392, at Wotton-under- 
Edge, in Gioucestershire, a collar composed of this badge (Mermaids), 
is represented as worn over the camail (fig. 4, Plate II.). On one of 
the stalls in Bristol Cathedral, is the remarkably finely carved shield 
of Berkely, surmounted by a mitre and having Mermaid supporters, 
shown on page 198 ante, at the head of the commencement of my 
article. On the seal of the Lord of Berkeley, temp. Edward III., the 
supporters to the shield ure a Mermaid and a Merman. 

The Mermaid was also used as a badge by the Black Prince, who, 
in his will, speaks of some of his devices as “Swans, Ladies’ Heads, 
and Mermaids of the Sea.” It was assumed in very pictorial fashion 
by Stefano Colonna, Lord of Palestrina (1548), whose device was a 
crowned Mermaid swimming on the sea, with body erect, playing on 

a barp, and passing between two 
columns (a punning device of 
the Colonna family), reminding 
one of the “pillars of Hercules,” 
and each surmounted with a 
crown; the motto being Con- 
temnit tuta procellas (‘ Safe, 
she despises storms”). In 
our own day it has been very 
wisely and appropriately, as 
well as elegantly, adopted as 
the “badge” or ensign of the 
Brighton Aquarium Company. 
This artistically-drawn device 
is shown here, and represents 
the traditional Mermaid, but 
bearing, instead of mirror and comb, a huge sea shell. As though 
this badge foreshadowed coming events, in the present year (1879), 
a “living Mermaid ”—i.¢., the manattee—has been added to the 
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attractions of the collection, and has caused a “‘ sensation " not only 
in the scientific and literary, but in the sight-seeing, world. Of this 
I shall have more to say later on. 

In Alciatus’ Book of Emblems, 1551, is the highly interesting and 
characteristic engraving I am enabled here to reproduce.* It there 
occurs with the following Latin stanza : 





‘*Absque alis volucres, & cru- 
ribus absque puellas, 
Rostro absque, & pisces, 
qui tamen ore canant : 
Y Quis —_ esse vilos? iungi 
c natura negauit 
Sirenes fieri sed potuisse 
docent. 
Llicitum est mulier, que in 
piscem desinit atrum, 
Plurima qudd secum mon- 
stra libido vehit. 
Aspectu, verbis, animi candore, 
trahuntur, 
Parthenope, Ligia, Leuco- 
siag viri. 
Has muse explumant, has 
atque iludit Viysses. 
Scilicet est doctis cum mere- 
trice nihil.” 


Upon which Witney thus poetically commented :-- 


“ Withe pleasaunte tunes, the Syrenes did allure, 
Vlisses wise, to listen to theire songe : 
But nothinge could his manlie harte procure, 
He sailde awaie, and scap’d their charming stronge, 
The face, he lik’de: the nether parte, did loathe. 
For womans shape, and fishes had they bothe. 


“ Which showes to vs, when Bewtie secks to snare 
The carelesse man, whoe dothe no daunger dreede, 
That he should flie, and shoulde in time beware, 
And not on lookes, his fickle fancie feede: 
Such Mairemaides liue, that promise onelie ioyes : 
But hee that yeldes, at lengths him selffe distroies.” 


In the “ Comedy of Errors” are the words : 


“O, train me not, sweet Mermaid, with thy note, 
To drown me in the sister fiood of tears : 
Sing, Syren, for thyself, and I will dote: 
Spread o’er the silver waves thy golden hairs, 
And, as a bed I'll take them, and there lie ; 
And, in that glorious os think 
He gains by death that hath such means to die.” 


In Alciatus, 1584, the exquisite representation I have given at 
the head of this article, on page 9, occurs. 

As a tavern and ale-house sign, the Mermaid is well-known, and 
has ever been held in repute. The famous hostelry, the “ Mermaid 
Tavern,” in Cheapside (known as the “Mermaid id Chepe,” in “ Bread 
Street,” and in ‘‘ Friday Street,” and having an entry from each), is 





__* I owe thanks to Messrs. Triibner and Co., for the use of this and some other 
illustrations from = late friend, the Rev. Henry Green’s valuable volume, ‘“‘ Shake 
speare and the Emblem Writers.” 
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of historical renown, and others bearing the same sign have been of 
more or less note. As early as the fifteenth century (1464) this 
tavern, one of the haunts of the pleasure-seeking John Howard, the 
“ Jocky of Norfolk” of Shakspeare, is often named in his household 
book. Thus ‘‘ Item, the xxvij day of March, 1664. Payd for wyn at 
the Mermayd in Bred Stret, for my Mastyr and Syre Nycholas 
Latimer, xd. ob,” and so on. In 1608, the first literary club ever 
formed in England was established at that sign by Sir Walter Raleigh, 
and numbered “among its members, Shakspere, Ben Jonson, Beau- 
mont, Fletcher, Selden, Carew, Martin, Donne, Colton,” and others. 
“ What things have we seen 

Done at the Mermaid! heard words that have been 

So nimble and so full of subtle flame 

As if that any one from whence they came 

Had meant to put his whole wit in a jest, 

And had resolved to live a fool the rest 

Of his dull life ; then when there hath been thrown 

Wit able enough to fill the town 

For three days past ; not that might warrant be 

For the whole city to talk foolishly, 

Till that were cancelled ; and when that was gone 

We left in air behind us, which alone 

Was able to make the two next companies 

(Right witty, though but downright fools) more wise.” 

There were several taverns in the metropolis, and very many in the 
provinces, whose signs were the Mermaid, and it has continued to be 
used down to our own day. This being the case, of course it is but 
natural that, as a sign, it occurs, not unfrequently upon traders’ tokens 
of the seventeenth century. A description of two of these will suffice; 
and first, 1 choose that issued by the tavern of which I have been 
speaking. It is as follows :— 

Obverse—AT YE MEAREMAYD. In the field, a Mermaid, with comb and 
glass (fg. 6, Plate II.). 
Reverse—TAVERNE CHEAPESIDE In the field, the initials I. T. M. 


Obverse—AT YE - MAREMADE - TWIXT - MILK STB - WOOD - STB - 
In the field, a Mermaid, body erect, on waves of the sea, holding 
in her right hand a mirror, and in her left a comb. 


Reverse—HABERDASHER - SMALL - WARES - IN - —- In 
the field, a meréhant’s mark with the initials W. 

It was also bt sign of some 
celebrated printers. For instance, 
John Rastell “‘emprynted in the 
Cheapesyde at the sygne of the 
Meremayde, next to Poulysgate ” 
in 1527; and Henry Binnemann, 
the Queen’s Printer, was at the 

mag “‘ Mermaid”’ in Knight-rider Street, 
and used the “ Mermaid” as his 
colophon. 

The Mermaid is also occasionally 
found as a device apon medizval 
bells, and possibly some supersti- 
tious feeling akin to that which 
caused the fylfot to be used asa 

bell ornament, might have caused its adoption. Here is an excellent © 
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representation of the Mermaid, with comb and glass, from the bell 
at Appleby, in Derbyshire. The same device occurs on mediseval 
paving tiles. 

The Mermaid, as I have before remarked, is very commonly 
alluded to by our early writers—indeed it enters largely, both 
in its own name as Mermaid and in that of Syren, into both 
fable and legend of medieval times, and this not only in our own 
country, but, as was natural to expect, in all the nations of 
Western Europe. We had our Mermaid, or Syren; Scotland its 
White Lady; Germany its Ondine, or Nix; France its Siren; and 
the Netherlands their Weck, or Merminne, as water-spirits, and 
each bearing analogous features to the rest The figures the illumi- 
nators and old artists drew of these imaginary beings, equalled in 
extravagance of form the strange accounts they wrote of the habits 
and instincts and influences of the supposed creatures themselves. 
Here is a figure of a Merman, or Triton (as given by Rondelet), said 


to have been captured in 1531, and sent to the King of Poland, but 
which showed by signs that it desired to be returned to the water, 
and was accordingly thrown in again. 

Next I give a representation of a fit companion to the last, a Mer- 
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maiden, said to have been caught ‘‘on the coast of the island of Borne or 
Boren, in the Department of Amboyna. It was fifty-nine inches 
long, and as thick in proportion as an eel. It lived on land, in a tank 
full of water, four days and seven hours. From time to time it 
uttered little cries like those of a mouse. Nor would it eat, though 
little fishes were offered to it, shell-fish, crabs, shrimps, and the like.” 

Here are two other “queer fish!” copied from Rondelet (1554), 
where they are of course given as actual and truthful portraits of 
real live animals! The first of these* is the ‘‘ Bishop,” said to 


* Pn 
¥ 


a 
"869. 
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THE BISHOP. THE MONK. 


have been captured in the British Channel in 1581; and the 
next, the ‘‘Monk,’’ caught in Norway, and so named because “ it 
had the face of a man, but rustic and not very gtaceful, with a 
smooth shaven head ; on the shoulders a kind of monk’s hood ; two 
long fins instead of arms ; the end of the body terminating in a long 
tail. The middle part was much broader, and assumed the form of 
a military breastplate.” 


(To be continued.) 





* For these two admirable woodcuts I have to express my thanks to Messrs. T. 
Nelson and Sons. They form part of a large number of exquisite illustrations to their 
truly rer “Monsters of the Deep,” which has already been noticed in these 
pages, and of whose excellence I cannot speak in too high terms of commendation. 
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NOTES FROM “THE BOOK OF RECORD” FOR THE 
INHABITANTS OF HOLMESFIELD, DERBYSHIRE. 


BY CHARLES JACKSON. 


Tue following genealogical notes are from the original MS., ‘* The 
Book of Record for the inhabitants within the Mannor and Lordship of 
Holmesfield, Anno Dom: 1588,” in the possession of Charles Thorold, 
Esq., of Welham, near Retford, in Nottinghamshire. Holmesfield is 
a chapelry in the parish of Dronfield (from which place it is two miles 
distant), in Derbyshire. It belonged to the Deincourts till the reign 
of Henry VI., when it passed to the Lovells, and from them to Sir 
John Savage, from whose descendants it was purchased by an ancestor 
of the Duke of Rutland. 


“ Hereafter is the coppy of the lord’s letter, which was to Roland Eyre and Robert 
Fanshaw, from the right worshipfull John Manuers, esquire, for the setting forth of 
the custom of Holmesfield : upon w* letter they have set down certain notes of their 
customs in writing with the lord’s assentment, as follows. The lord’s letter was writt 
after this forme. Rowland Eyre and Robert Fanshaw, I would have you make known 
unto all the tent: and others that be coppyholders within the manor of Holmesfield, 
that my desire is for the avoiding of suit and convention, to have the certain custom 
of the lordship set down in certainty by all our assents, whereby I may know what to 
demand, and they to do or perform what is their due todo. And for this cause I will 
be ready to keep a court either before Christmas, or presently after the twelfth day, 
and charge a jury of the coppyholders to give in upon their oaths the said customs of 
the lordship, in case they will deliver in the same unto the steward. And if it like 
them to have any councell, then I shall be well content therewith, that they may be 
ascertained what the law is, which I willingly will yield unto with my favour and good 
will toward them. And so praying you tosend me an answer with what speed you 
conveniently can, I commit to good. From Haddon, this 20th day of November, 

Your loving Mr. and friend, JonN MANNERS.” 


1594. March 6.—Court of John Manners, esq. Mr. William Roffenton and Martha 
his wife, mentioned as surrendering lands to Hugh Sleigh. Robert Mower, 
of Milnethorpe, and Joane his wife named. 

1595. Oct. 10.—Jury present that Godfrey Foljambe, esq., is dead since the last 
Court, his heriot a horse.* Hercules Foljambe is his next brother and heir. 
Thomas Eyre, gent., is dead ; and Edward Eyre is his son and next heir. 
George Newbold is dead ; and George Newbold is his son and next heir. 
Richard Owtram dead ; William Owtram, deceased, was his son and heir, 
which William died since last Court, and William Owtram is his son and 
heir. Michael Croft dead ; Anthony Croft next son and heir. John King, 
the elder, dead; John King, the younger, his son and heir. John Cooke, of 
Cowley, dead ; Richard Cooke, gent., his son and heir. Robert King, dead. 
Thomas Buxton, dead ; Thomas Buxton, his eldest son and heir. John 
Caken, John Harry, Richard Hatterley, William Newbold, Nicholas Wolsten- 
holme, severally presented as dead, and heriots are due. 

1598. May 2d. William Cooke is dead ; his heriot, 36s. 8d., to be paid es brother, 
William Cooke (sic), his next heir and executor. William lam dead ; 
had no quick goods, and his heriot is one frieze coat, his best goods. 

1598. Oct. 5.—Stephen Dam is dead ; heriot a cow, price 50s. 

1699. March 30.—Anthony Croft is dead; Anthony Croft his son and heir. John 
Fox dead. Anthony Croft, the younger, admitted ; and being then but a 
child in his mother’s arms, about a year old, by the same token that when he 
had the white rod he would not part with it of a good while. 





* Heriots are a render to the lord of the manor of the best live beast which the 
copyhold tenant died possessed of, such as a horse, an ox, a cow, &c. ; sometimes the 
best inanimate thing, as a jewel, piece of plate, or other personal chattel. Frequently 
& customary composition in money was made, 

8 
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Oct. 8d.—Joane Croft dead.* 

Feb, 25.—Mr. Thomas Eyre dead ; Edmund Eyre is his son and next heir. 
Elizabeth, Countess of Shrewsbury, made surrender by letter of attorney to 
Mr. William Cavendish, her second son, and entailed it to William Caven- 
dish, bis son, and to James, and all the rest of her children, and their heirs, 
all under one fine. 

7 13.—Robert Fanshaw,'esq., is dead ; Henry Fanshaw, esq., is his son 
and heir. 

Oct. 13.—Thomas Symcocks, Steward. Christopher Wood is dead ; a cow his 
heriot. Humphrey is his heir, and Alice Wood, his wife, hath a jointure of 
a m for life. Joan Wolstenholme dead; Robert Wolstenholme her 
son and heir. John Wolstenholme dead; his heriot one mare, price 40s. 
Jeffray Roberts admitted to the rest of the lands John W. held by lease. 

Oct. 16.—John Moore isdead. Robert Haslame dead ; Godfrey Haslame is 
his son and heir. 

April 16.—John King dead ; a horse his heriot. Richard Turner his nephew. 

Dec. 16.—Lawrence Watts dead. 

April 1.—Richard Green dead. 

May 25.—Elizabeth, countess of Shrewsbury, is dead ;¢ and Lord William 
Cavendish ¢ is admitted already by letter of attornev ; her heriot £8 6s. 8d., 
which we thinke to be the value of the best goods, being one cow y* was on 
the ground att y* time of her death. 

April 11.—John Fox is deceased ; heriot a cow, price 40s. 

April 23.—Frances Haslam, Alice Wood, and Michael Harris, deceased. 

Sept. 22.—Robert Fanshawe is dead. 

May 27.—William Fletcher, Steward. James Moore is dead. 

April 20.—Richard Alport, Steward. 1616. John Stevenson, Steward. 

May 6.—Sir Henry Fanshaw is dead, and Thomas Fanshaw is his heir. John 
Greaves, Steward. 

April 13.—Peter Alport, Steward. 

Oct. 24.—Robert Mower is dead, and hath paid an ox for a heriot. Arthur 
Mower is his next heir. 

April 17.—Robert Wolstenholme is dead, an ox his heriot ; James Wolsten- 

olme is his son and heir. 

April 23.—Jury amerce every gentleman for default of service, 4d., and every 
yeoman, 2d. 

July 20.—Jury present that William, earle of Devonshire is dead ; his heriot 
£3 13s. 4d. being the value of an oxe, and that William, earle of Devonshire, 
is his son and next heir. That Arthur Mower is dead ; George Mower his 
next heir. Hugh Sleigh dead; Hugh Sleigh his son and heir. Humphrey 
Wool dead ; Richard Wood his son and heir. Anthony Bright dead ; an ox 
his heriot. Burley men § elected, Rodger North and Robert Woodhouse. 

April 1.— William Woodhouse is dead; his heriot a mare, value 86s. 4d. 

orothy Mower, widdow, is dead ; a gown worth 12s. paid for her heriot. 

April 27.—William, earle of Devonshire, is dead ; and William, earle of Devon- 
shire, is his son and heir. Godfrey Haslam dead ; Thomas Haslame is his 
son and heir. Arthur Watts dead ; his heriot five nobles in money ; Anne, 
oo, wife of Thomas Staniforth his next heir. George Crowne also 
d 


March 13.—Ralph (sic) is dead ; Hugh Sleigh is his son and next heir. 
May 16.—Robert ~ dead ; Robert Sykes is his next son and heir. Thomas 
Eyre, esq., is dead. 
1632. August 6.—Upon evidence given by Ralph Clayton, clarke, Edward Eyre, 





* In this year, all such persons as have been accustomed to make Smeakliffe hedge, 
shall make the same before the feast of the Annunciation, and as their part cometh 
—. which is two gallons of ale and two pennyworth of bread, upon pain, in default 
of 12d. 

+ Elizabeth, dau. of John Hardwick, of Hardwick. co. Derby, married 1st, Robert 
Barlow, of Barlow ; 2ndly, Sir William Cavendish ; 8rdly, Sir William St. Loe ; and 
4thly, George, 6th Earl of Shrewsbury, K.G. Born 1520. Died 13 Feb., 1607-8. 
Buried at All Saints’, Derby. Commonly known as “ Bess of Hardwick.” Hunter 
says she was “feared by many, beloved by none, flattered by some, and conrted by a 
— train of children, grandchildren, and great-grandchildren” (Hallamshire, 


p. 76). 3 
{ First Earl of Devonshire. 


Probably a corruption of bye-law men, originally burgh or borough law men. See 
Notes and Queries, bth 8. vi. p. 439. ; oe ~ 
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gent., and Geffery Shaw, husbandman, the Jury find that Ralph Eyre, son 
of the said Edward Eyre, is aged 21 years and more, and is son and next heir 
of the said Edward Eyre, by Margaret his first wife, and that de the said 
Roger (sic) surrendered all his estate in such lands (as formerly bis said father 
Edward Eyre had sold) to Thomas Burton and others. 

June 20.—Gilbert Cooke dead ; Jubn Cooke his son and next heir. Robert 
Hatterley dead ; Edward Hatterley his son and heir. 

April 22.—William Owtram dead; Richard Owtram son and heir. Hugh 
Sleigh dead ; Hugh Sleigh his son and heir. John Watts dead; Arthur 
Watts his son and heir. Edward Hatterley dead; Arthur Hatterley, his 
brother, his next heir; heriot a gun. Philip Hunlocke and Francis his son. 

Sept. 15.—Thomas Eyre is dead; Rowland Eyre is his son and next heir. 
Richard Alvie dead ; Margaret and Mary, his daughters, and Richard Blyth, 
son of Hellen, another daughter, are his next heirs. Godfrey Owtrem dead ; 
Richard Owtrem his next heir. Elizabeth Owtrem dead ; a feather-bed her 
heriot. 

August 24.—Robert Bright dead ; John Bright is his son. Nicholas Swift 
dead ; Nicholas swift his son and heir. 

April 6.—Court of Joan, earle of Rutland. Christopher Danme isdead. God- 
frey Owtrem dead ; Elizabeth Eyre is his daughter and next heir. 

July 27.—Thomas Burton, esq., is dead ; Michael Burton is his son and heir. 
Henry Damme also dead. 

Sept. 21.—Richard Owtrem dead; William Owtrem his son and heir. Robert 
Sykes dead ; Richard Sykes his son and heir. 

April 17.—John Buxton, deputy Steward. Thomas Haslam dead; Anne Has- 
lam is his eldest daughter and heire. Anne, relict of Robert Haslame, to 
have a third part of the land he was seized on for her life. 

Sept. 6.—George Parker, Steward. Anthony Croft dead; heriot £5. Eliza- 
beth, wife of John Lowe, of Alderslee, esquire, is his daughter and next heir. 

August 13.—Michael Burton, of Ekinton, co. Derby, gent., by letter of attor- 
ney, dated the 14 Feb., 1652, surrendered at a court, in 1650, a house called 
Broome Greene house, and land called Fanshawe-storth, to the use of Anthony 
Croft, who is dead, and Elizabeth, wife of John Lowe, esq., is next heir. 
Michael Burton, of Holmesfield, esq., is dead. 

Sept. 10.—William Burton is dead ; Thomas Burton his eldest son is his heir, 

ed about 14 years. Mary, his late wife, is to have her thirds by custom. 
William Owtrem dead; Anne Owtrem is his heir. Anne Haslame, late 
daughter of Thomas Haslame, heir of the great court held 1655, was under 
age, and that Elizabeth is her eldest sister and next heir, and is about 9 years 
of age. 

Oct. 12.—Leonard Key dead. 

April 13.—Richard Wood is dead ; £5 for heriot to be paid by Mary Wood. 

Nov. 6.—George Hopkinson, gent., Steward. James Wolstenholme is dead ; 
Alice, his wife, lands for life, and after her decease to Rubert Wolstenholme, 
a nagg his heriot. John Cooke dead ; Gilbert Cooke to pay 20s. herivt. 
John Bolton dead ; a large coat his best goods. 

April 23.—Hugh Sleigh is dead ; Michael Sleigh his son and next heir, and 
about the age of eight years and eight months, who was admitted. 

August 6.—Mary, relict of Willam Burton, and now wife of George Milnes, 
gent. to have her thirds as there defined. " 

Nov. 24.—Godfrey Wolstenholme is dead ; Kobert Wolstenholme, his son, is 
about 14 years of age, and is his heir. Mary his late wife. Anne, relict of 
Edward Haslam, and now wife of Edward Sudbury, to have her thirds of the 
lands which the said Thomas (sic) died seized of. Again mentioned “ her 
late husband Thumas Haslame;” MKobert Haslam brother to the said 
Thomas. 

Oct. 25.—Arthur Hatterley dead ; Alice Crookes, wife of ‘Thomas Crooks, his 
eldest sister, being next heir; and Margaret, his wife, to have her thirds. 

Aug. 28. Jeffery Shaw dead ; an old cow, his best good, a herict. 

Dec. 1.—Richard Calton, gent., Steward. Thomas Rarker dead. Robert 
Woodhouse dead ; William Woodhouse is his eldest gon and heir. 

May 7.—Mrs. Elizabeth Croft is dead ; Elizabeth Lowe, wife of John Lowe, is 
her eldest daughter and next heir. Michael Burton dead ; Michael Burton 
his next heir. Thomas Wright dead ; William Wright, gent., his next son 
and heir. Will of Thomas Wright mentioned, dated 15 May, 1673, whereby 
he devised lands to John Wright his son. 

Oct. 81.—Robert Mower, gent., is dead ; Robert Mower, gent., is his eldest 
son and next heir. 
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March 11.—Thomas Burton, esq., surrendered land to the use of himself for 
life, and afterward to Mrs. Willoughby, his then intended wife in jointure. 
Apyil 9.—‘‘ After Mr. Burton and Mrs. Willoughby was married, they both 
came and was admitted.” To enquire whether Mr. William Burton, uncle 
to y® now Mr. Burton, be living, where he lives, and whether in health, and 

able to ride to Derby assizes. - 

Sept. 28.—Gilbert Cooke dead ; John Cooke is his son and heir, and about the 
age of 14 years, in the — of Anne, his mother. George Swift dead ; 
George his son and heir. Hugh Sleigh dead ; Anne, wife of John Wolsten- 
holme, is his daughter and heir. Mrs. Isabella Heyre demands against Ed- 
ward Mellor her third part of the lands which were her late husband’s. Jury 
find she has a jointure, and that she ought to have no such third part. 

Sept. 14.—George Mower is dead ; Robert Mower his eldest son and next heir 
of full age; a pair of bed stocks is the best good he has. Robert Ogden 
surrenders property, which he purchased of Mr. Anthony Lowe, to the use of 
himself and Grace his wife. 

Sept. 10.—Thomas Bagshaw, Steward. George Mower, gent., and James 

ower, yeoman, on the Jury. William, earle of Devonshire is dead ; William, 
earle of Devonshire is his son and next heir. Godfrey Sykes dead ; Robert 
Sykes is his son and next heir, and of full age. 

Jan. 17.—George Mower, of Barley Woodseats, is dead ; Robert Mower is his 
brother, next heir, and of fullage. Richard Sykes dead; Anthony Sykes 
his son and heir. Grace Sykes, late wife of Richard, ought to have her 
thirds. 

April 20.—John Lowe is dead ; Elizabeth Hurt is his next heir. George 

ower is dead; Robert Mower is his next heir; horse for aheriot. Edward 
Lach is dead ; Elizabeth Lach is his daughter and next heir, and about eight 
years old, and in the custody of William Lee her uncle. Edward Mellor 
dead. Adam Barker is found son and heir to Joshua Barker his father’s 
estate, who died seized. Adam is eldest son and heir, about 16 years of age. 
Margaret White is dead; James Baggaly is her heir. Mary, wife of Joshua 
Rarker, should have her thirds. 

March 27.—Michael Sleigh is dead ; Prudence Sleigh is his daughter and next 
heir, and of the age of 21 years. Robert Sykes dead ; Robert Sykes is his 
son and heir, of the age of two months. Anthony Sykes, of Knowles, is dead ; 
Jobn Sykes his brother and next heir, and of full age. Anne Sykes, widow. 
Michael Burton is dead ; his sister, Susannah Burton, heir of certain lands, 
according to his will. Francis Lowe dead ; Charles Lowe is his brother and 
next heir, and of full age. 

Feb. 14.-—Anthony Lowe, gent., and Susannah his wife, surrendered land, to 
uses, &c. 

Sept. 22.—Thomas Burton, esq., is dead; Michael Burton, esq., his son is of 
full age, and is admitted heir. 

(No day).—Lionel Fanshaw is dead ; Edward Fanshaw is his brother and next 
heir, and of full age. 

Sept. 4.—James Mower is dead ; and Robert Mower is his next heir. 

Sept. 2—William, duke of Devonshire, is dead ; William, marques of Hart- 
ington, is his son and next heir, and of full age. George Milnes, gent., is 
dead ; Richard Milnes, gent., is his brother and next heir. Anne Sudbury 

. dead ; Thomas Wolstenholme is her next heir. 

Sept. 6.—John Jolley is dead, and hath left all to his wife. John Wolsten- 
holme dead ; Mary, wife of Thomas Barker, is his next heir. 

Oct. 18.—Robert Mower, gent., is dead ; George Mower his son and next heir. 

Oct. 6.—Francis Bentbridge dead ; Anne Benbridge his wife and heir. 

Sept. 24.—Mrs. Frances Wolstenholme complains for her thirds. 

June 25.—Robert Rowland dead ; Sleigh Rowland his son and heir. Timothy 
Adkin dead; John Adkin his son and heir, about 12 years of age. Linley 
Mower on the Jury. 

Oct 5.—Richard Wood is dead ; Edward Wood is next heir. 

Oct. 10.—Edward Fanshawe dead, seized of Fanshawe Gate ; Thomas Fan- 
shawe is his son and next heir, about 18 years of age. 

Sept. 23.—Michael Burton is dead ; John Burton is his son and heir. Robert 
Ogden dead ; Thomas Ogden his son and heir. 

Sept. 21.—Mrs. Susannah Lowe is dead ; Anthony Lowe, of Heaselwood, esq., 
is heir for his life. 





NOTES ON THE FAMILY OF SWYNNERTON, OF SWYN- 
NERTON AND OTHER PLACES IN CO. STAFFORD.—V. 


BY THE REV. CHARLES SWINNERTON, CHAPLAIN IN AFGHANISTAN. 


9. Sir Roger de Swynnerton, Kt., Lord of Swynnerton, and of the 
manors of Great and Little “ Barwe,” in co. Chester, and Rushton, 
and other manors, in co. Stafford, which had belonged to Hugh De 
Spenser, Earl of Winchester. A Great Banneret of Edwurd II1., and 
Baron of Parliament. In 2 Edw. II., 1808, he was Governor of the 
town of Stafford, and in 1311, of the strong border castle of Har- 
delagh (Harlech?), in Wales.* When the court was split into hostile 
factions, he joined Queen Isabella’s party, and was an adherent of 
Thomas, Earl of Lancaster. In 1813, Oct. 16, he received a pardon 
for his share in the Earl’s rebellion, and for being concerned in the 
death of the King’s favourite, Piers Gaveston. The letters patent 
conveying the pardon are in French,—‘‘ Don a Westmostier le 
xvi jour de Octobre. Antielles lettres de pardoun out les souscrits 
de mot en mot c’est a Savoir.” Among the names of noblemen 
and knights that follow is that of Roger de Swynnerton.” It is 
evident, therefore, that he took part in the siege of Scarborough, 
which was held for the fugitive king by Gaveston, and that he 
witnessed the execution of that favourite minister after he had 
fallen into the hands of the “Black Dog” of Warwick (1812). . 
In the same year (1813) be was enrolled among the chiefs who were 
to accompany the king ‘‘ad partes transmarinas.”° I know not if 
he was present at Bannockburn, but in 1321 he was again in arms, 
and was made Governor of Eccleshall Castle during the vacancy of 
the Bishopric of Lichfield and Coventry, to which it belonged. 4 

In 1822, he must have been high in favour with either the King or 
Queen, since in that year he was made Governor of the Tower of Lon- 
don, where the Queen was at that time residing.* In the same year, on 
the Monday and Tuesday next after St. Peter ad vincula, 2 and 3 
August, he produced the notorious Mortimers, then in his custody, 
before the judges both at Westminster and in the Tower.‘ On 14 
November, being still Constable of the Tower, he was one of the 
Assessors and Collectors of the Tenth and the Sixth granted in the 
Parliament at York.* In the same year he was one of the “‘manu- 
captors,”’ his brother Stephen being the other, for the good behaviour 
of Peter, Earl of Nottingham, an adherent of the Earl of Lancaster, 
who had been discharged from prison." In 1823, being still Con- 
stable of the Tower, he was one of the Commissioners appointed by 





® Burke’s Commons of England. 
> Rymer’s Foedera, vol. i. p. 231. The name of Sir John Swynnerton, Kt., of 
Repyndon and Hilton, i is also in the list. 
© Ibid. p. 212, Pa. 6 Edw. IL., p. 2, m.9. in Tower of London (What expedition ?) 
¢ Burke's Commons of England. 


¢ Burke’s Commons of England. Hume pa Smollett’s History. 
! Publications of the Record Commissioners, vol. ii., 263: 35. 
& Ibid. » Ibid. vol. i., 647 : 66. 
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Edward II., to take the recognizance of the Mayor and Aldermen of 
London.! In 17 Edward IL, 1323-4, he received a writ of military 
service.) It appears to have been under his Governorship of the 
Tower that Roger Mortimer was permitted to escape (1323-4). In 
1324 he was summoned to attend the “ Great Council,” and was 
accordingly returned by the Sheriff of Staffordshire, in pursuance of 
a writ tested at Westminster on 9 May.* In 1825, in Hilary Term, 
he was directly commissioned by the King to execute sentence of 
death on Henry Tyes, an adherent of Thomas, Earl of Lancaster, 
the King’s brother-in-law, and of Humphrey de Bohun, Earl of Here- 
ford.' In 1826 we still find him constable of the Tower.™ In 2 
Edw. III., 1328, an Inquisitio ad quod damnum was held, to enquire 
whether Sir Roger de Swynnerton might not have view of Frank 
Pledge, also Infangenthef, and Outfangenthef, in his manor of Swyn- 
nerton, and the amendment of the assize of bread and ale broken 
and drunk by the men and tenants of the same manor, to hold to 
him and his heirs for ever. Dated at Northampton 14th May." In 
the same year he was found by another inquisition, dated at Lincoln, 
to be possessed of the forest of “ Barwe,” containing 600 ‘‘ robora et 
ligua folia aut corticum non portantia’ ex Commissione Regis et quod 
id potest succidere.”° In the same year he held a command under 
the young King Edward III. in his first expedition against the Scots, 
being then a Knight Banneret.” For his expenses in this war, as well 
as for his attendance on Queen Isabella during the time he was Con- 
stable of the Tower, he had an assiguatiou out of the Exchequer, of 
£145 18s. sd.* In 1829 (Feb. 16), he was again summoned in the 
King’s name to withstand the Scots.* In 7 Edw. III. 1838, he held 
a distinguished command at the battle of Halidon Hill, and shared in 
the subsequent siege and capture of Berwick. “Monsieur Roger 
de Swynnerton” was one of the twenty-five chief commanders of the 
King’s army who signed the counterpart of the articles of capitulation 
made between the King of England on the one side, and Patrick Dun- 
bar, Earl of March, and others, within the castle and town of Berwick 
on the other.* In 1829, Hugh le Despenser, Earl of Winchester, 
having been attainted, forfeited his lands. These lands, or part of 
them, the King granted to Sir Roger de Swynnertou, both for his good 
services in war, and in order that he might better support his new 
dignity of Banneret.* The first grant, consisting of the manor of 
‘* Magna Barwe,” in co. Chester, with all lands in Rushton, Cornfield, 
Austenfield, and Caldon, in co. Stafford, was made in 1884.* In the 
same year he further received the manor of Little “ Barwe.’”" The 
King’s Ubarter conveying these lands is dated at Nottingham, 16 
July, and concludes thus :— 





1 Madox. Hist. of Excheq. Parch. Com. vol. i., p. 614. 
i Publ. of Record Com., vol. v., 647. k Ibid. vol i., 647: 66. 
1 Placita before the Lord the King at Westminster. Hilary Term, 1325. 
m Burke’s Extinct Peerage. 2 Inquisitiones. Mem. 11, at Stafford. 
° Calend. Inq. ad quod damnum. P Burke’s Commons of England. 
4 Burke’s Extinct Peerage. T Rot. Scot. vol. i., 521. 
Rymer’s Foedera, vol. be pt. ii., p. oa. 1333. Rot. Scot. m. 14, in Tower of London. 
alend. Rot. P: « Ibid, p. 120. 
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“ Consideratione preemissorum ac oblentu laudabilis obsequii quod 
idem Rogerus nobis indies impendit concedimus quod ipse habeat et 
retinent sibi et heredibus suis manerium de Magna Barwe in Com. 
Cestriee cum pertinentibis ac omnes terras in villis de Rushton, Corne- 
ford, Austenfeld in com. Staff., que fuerunt prefati Hugonis le 
Dispenser.” * 

These grants, says Ormerod, “were in part of three hundred 
pounds worth of land for the supporting of the state of Banneret 
for life.” 

In 1335, on.March 27, he again received orders to meet the King 
with horses and men at Newcastle-on Tyne. * In the devastating war 
whick ensued (1835-1887), he played a distinguished and prominent 
part, and on the 28rd April, 1837, he was raised to the peerage by writ 
with the title of Baron Swynnerton, of Swynnerton. ” 

In the same year, Lord Roger de Swynnerton agreed to serve the 
King with twenty men-at-arms or more, under the command of 
Thomas Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick, in a fresh expedition into 
Scotland.* In the same year he was commissioned by the King to 
publish and expose to the clergy and people in co. Stafford, a schedule 
relating to the obligations entered into by the King’s ambassadors to 
avoid war between England and France.* He held a similar commis- 
sion on Feb. 22, in the year 1338." Later on in the same year he 
died, apparently in the midst of his career.° He was the most dis- 
tinguished of the Swynnertons, and so greatly esteemed by his 
Sovereign that he married his son Thomas to the sister-in-law of the ~ 
wife of Edward the Black Prince.* He left several children by his 
wife, a lady named Margaret,* among whom were— 

(1.) Robert, a priest, who succeeded him. °* 

(2.) Thomas, heir to his brother Robert. * 

(3.) Humphrey, ancestor of the Swynnertons, of Eccleshall. ° 

(4.) Richard, of Cherleton. In 19 Edward III., 1845, Ricardus 
de Swynnerton had the King’s license to make a pilgrimage 
to Rome, “Cum duobus capelanis, duobus valectis, duobus 
garcionibus et duobus equis.”* He left a son Thomas, who 
in 42 Edw. III., 1868, grants lands in Shelton, within the 
feoff of Swynnerton, to certain persons specified. * 

The following is a list of Sir Roger’s lands, in Staffordshire alone, 
on the day of his death :— 

Rushton, 
Corneford, 
Austenfeld, 
Caldon, 


Cert. Terr. 





V Ibid. Lib. o. p. 169-6. V. New Edition of Ormerod’s Cheshire, by y Eg mes vol. i., 
p. 712. ~ Dated at Nottingham. Rot Scot., vol. i., Stafford. 

¥ Burke’s Extinct Peerage. * Dated at Stamford. Rot. * Boot vol i, p. 490. 

* Rymers Foedera, vol. ii. pt. 2, p. 994, Claus. 11 Edw. IiI., pa. 2, m. 28, d. in Tower 
of London. 
> Ibid. p. 1013. ° Burke’s Extinct Peerage. 4V. future paper. °¢ V. future paper. 

£ Rym. Foed., vol. iii. pt. 1, p. 52, 19 Edw. III., 1345, m. 4. Rot. Franc. in ‘Tower 
London. 

* (Note)—Huntbach MSS., vol. ii. p. 67%. She is said to have been living in 1342. 
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Swynnerton Manor. 
Uleshall, 

Uselwall, Terr. Ten. ® 
Suggevhall, 

10. Sir Robert de Swynnerton, Kt., and Priest," tenth lord, eldest 
son of Baron Swynterton. * His name occurs in a deed bearing date 
28 Edw. III, 1849, in which “ Robertus dominus de Swynnerton” 
gives the manors of Desere and Badenhall, at Eccleshall and Halcote, 
in co. Stafford, to his brother roy nay! and his heirs.) According 
to Ormerod, he died in J une, 23 Edw. III., 1849, leaving his brother 
a his heir.* Huntbach assigns his death to 1349, and again 
to 1351.1 

11. Sir Thomas de Swynnerton, Kt., eleventh Lord of Swynnerton, 
and, by the courtesy of England, in right of his wife, lord of Bray- 
brooke Castle,- of the manor called Le Estallefee, and of lands in 
Roudon, Carleton, Ruston, Disburgh, and Weldon, all in Northamp- 
tonshire.™ He married Maud de Holland, sister of Thomas Holland, 
Earl of Kent, and sister-in-law of Edward III.’s cousin-german, Joan 
Plantagenet, the “Fair Maid of Kent,” who was afterwards the 
Princess of Wales, wife of Edward the Black Prince.® She died in 
1861, a few months before the death of her husband.° She was 
buried in Swynnerton Church. ” 

Sir Thomas Swynnerton, like his father, was famous as a soldier. 
He was Hostiarius to Edward III. (V. Wardrobe accts. Archwologia, 
vol. 82, p. 92). In 1838 he received the King’s letters of protection 
to go beyond the seas, accompanying the army to Flanders, and 
thence to France.* In 16 and 17 Edw. 1842-4, he was High Sheriff 
of co. Stafford, a post of far higher importance then than it is now. 
since it ineluded the supreme military command, under the King, of 
the whole shire.* In 17 Edw. IIl., 1848-4, he was the King’s 
escheator in Staffordshire, and on 17 October an inquisition ad quod 
damnum was held before him at Stafford, according to the tenor of 
the King’s writ, when the jurors declared, on oath, that it would not 
be to the damage of the King to grant permission to Ralph, Earl of 
Stafford, and Margaret his wife, and Humphrey de Hastang, Arch- 
deacon of Lichfield, for their souls when they had departed from this 
life, and for the souls of their ancestors, and their heirs, and for the 
souls of all the faithful departed, to found a house of Austin Friars 
at Forbrigge, near Stafford. * 





& From the Fitzherbert Records. I have -not yet seen any of the Inquis. p. m. of 
the Swynnertons of Swynnerton. 
» Huntbach MSS. vol. ii. p. 67%, Stafford. 
i Thid. Also Ormerod. j eswick’s Bg p- 110. 
k New Edition of Ormerod, vol. i. p. 712. V. MSS. at Stafford. 
m VY. Lady Maud Swynnerton’ 8 Inquisitio p. m. 35 ‘Raw. III. 
2 MS. 573, f. 107, Gonville and Caius, Cambridge. 
© Her Inquisitio p. m. 35 Edw. IL. According to Huntbach ~~ was left a widow 


and living in 1364. 
a P Soc. of Antiquaries, MS. 99, p. 197. 
a4 Rym. Feed. p. 1042, Aleman. p. I, in Tower London. 
? Sir Simon B Degg’s MSS. Stafford. 
* Inquis. ad quod damn. No. 28, p. 173, Salt Library, Stafford. 
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When war raged again between England and France, Sir Thomas 
d2 Swynnerton was once more in the field. He very probably broke 
lance at Crecy, as directly after the engagement he was with the King 
at the siege and capture of Calais, * (1346-8). He was at home 
again in 1351, and in that year gave a receipt of rent of 40s. to Jas. 
de Pype, Kt., which he sealed with a seal engraved with the Swynner- 
ton shield, and a crest consisting of a chapel de fer adorned 
with two eagle’s feathers." These were probably the more ancient 
insignia of the family, since at that time his crest was a boar 
statant. ’ 

He next appears to have been on service in Scotland, for in 81 
Edw., 1357-8, 14 October, there is an Issue Roll as follows :—“ To 
Sir Thomas de Swynnerton, Knight, lately taken in the wars of Scot- 
land, in money paid to him of the King’s gift for his ransom, &c., 
£100.”* And again in 1359, a commission was issued for the purpose 
of indemnifying him for certain Scotch prisoners of his who had 
escaped. * In 1858, the King’s commission, ‘‘ pro regardo-pro com- 
morantibus super custodia Johannis de Francia apud Savoye,” 
was directed to him and to Hugh de Swynnerton.” This was an 
order charging him to superintend those persons who had the care of 
King John of France, the prisoner of Poitiers, at the Savoy Palace.” 

He died, according to Ormerod, in December, 35 Edward III., 1861. 
He left issue— 

(1.) Robert, who succeeded him. * 

(2.) William, ancestor of the later Swynnertgns, of Swynner- 
ton. * 

(3.) Hugh (?) 

(4.) Alice (?) who married Sir John Gresley, who was High 
Sheriff of co. Stafford in 46 Edw. III., 1372-8, and who 
died s.p. in 1894, ” 

An emblazonment of a war standard, ascribed to Sir Thomas de 
Swynnerton, may be seen at the College of Arms. There is another 
at the William Salt Library, Stafford. They differ only in the 
motto. That at the College of Arms is as follows :— 

The Cross of St. George—Per fess of four, or and azure—on a hill 
vert, gorged with a collar azure, which is garnished with six bezants, 
& boar statant argent, tusked or, bearing in his mouth an apple or 
pomegranate vert; between three daisy-tufts argent in chief and as 
many argent in, base—aVAUNTUREZ ET—in chief a daisy-tuft argent 
and in base another—Marcuez avaunt—in chief three daisy-tufts 
argent and as many in base—border argent and sable-—motto aryent.° 





t Bodleian Library, Anthony Wood, MS, E. 11. 
* Seals and Arms from original sources, Stafford, Ms. 404. ¥ College of Arms. 
¥ Issue Roll, Michaelmas. 31 Edw. III., Copy at Stafford. 
* Cal. Rot. Pat. p. 170. y Ryms Foed., vol. iii. pt. 1. p. 418, in Tower, London. 
* MSS. at College of Arms. Harl. MSS. ® Huntbach MSS. vol. ii. p. 190. 
> Pedigree of the Gresleys in Shaw’s History of Stoke. 


° Avanturer occurs in Ray ay French Dictionary, 1650. A modern emblazon- 
the 


ment of this standard, from 


College of Arms, is among the Fitzherbert records a 
Swynnerton. 
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THE. FRIAR-PREACHERS, OR BLACKFRIARS, OF 
WORCESTER. 


BY THE REV. ©. F. R, PALMER, 


Joun LELAND, writing of Worcester, about the year 1541, says, ‘‘ The 
Blacke Fryers House of the Foundation of Beauchampes of Powik 
stood in the North Part of the Towne hard by the Wall within it, and 
this Ground is the highest Plott of the ‘Towne, and hath a fayre 
Prospect.”* It was situated at the back of Broad Str., and extended 
to the north wall of the city, between Angel Lane on the E., and 


Walter Beauchamp, of Alcester and Powick,=Alice, dau. of 
24 Edw. I., steward of the royal household ; T 
d. Feb. 16th, 1302-3, and bur. at the Grey- 

friars, London. 





| 
Walter, William de Beauchamp, 
d. 1828, founder of the Blackfriars 
8.p. of Worcester, ‘d. 1350, s.p. 





Sir John Beauchamp, knt., 
23 years old in 1362. 
| 





| | 
Sir William Beauchamp, knt.,= Katharine, dau. of Sir Walt. Beauchamp, ancestor 
16 Rich. II., and 1 Hen. V. | Gerard de Usflet. of the Barons of St. Amand. 


Sir J obit created Baron Beauchamp,= Margaret, dau. of 

May 2nd, 1447, and next year ap-| Ferrers, d. in 1486, and 

pointed Lord ‘l'reasurer of England; | bur. with her husband. 
d. in 1475, and bur. at this Priory. 





! 
Richard, lord Beauchamp, = Elizabeth, dau. of Sir 
of Powick. | Humphry Stafford. 





Biidebeth= Sir Robert Abn=Rich, Lygon, of Margaret = Will Rede. 

| Willoughby, | Madresfield. | 

Vilord Brook. Vv Vv 
Doldey on the W. This Priory was founded in 1347, by William de 
Beauchamp, of Powick, near this city, to whom Edward III., June 
5th in that year, granted a royal mortmain-licence to assign a plot of 
land, held of the crown, to the Provincial and Friar-Preachers in 
England, thereon to erect a house for a habitation. This land was 
called Belassis, and lay within the city-walls, being 100 perches long, 
and 80 perches broad.” It is probable that the founder finished 
building the church and dwelling before his death, which happened in 
the year 1850. On Feb. 15th, 1349-50, the king again gave him a 
licence (for which he paid the fine of one mark) °* to assign 2 a. of land, 
held of the crown in free burgage, to the Friars, for enlarging their 
homestead, and in return they were to be under the obligation of 
celebrating mass daily for the king and his heirs.¢ But William de 
Beauchamp had not fulfilled his purpose when he departed out of life. 


* Leland, Jtin., vol. iv.,p. 103. » Cart, et Pat. apud Cales, 21 Edw. III. m. 14. 
© Fin. 24 Edw. LIL. m. 4. 4 Pat. 24 Edw. III. p. 1, m. 29. 
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For the enlargement of the convent garden, Richard II., July 29th, 
1391, granted a garden called Pynnokeshey, which lay between the city- 
walls and the way called Dolday, and was valued at 6d. a-year. It had 
been given by Andrea, widow of Adam Barras, to the church of St. 
Clement here, but without the due mortmain-licence; so that it 
escheated to the crown, and the king, instead of restoring it to that 
church, bestowed it on the Friar-Preachers.° 

John, first lord Beauchamp, of Powick, carried out the intention of 
the founder, his great-grand uncle, in giving the 2a, of land to the 
Friars. But the prior of St. Mary’s, at Worcester, held one moiety, 
and the prior of Great Malvern the other moiety, of a quarter-of-an- 
acre of this land; and, moreover, the prior of Worcester had 8s. 
yearly rent issuing from the soil or foundation on which the Friars’ 
gate stood. So two royal licences were granted, May 17th, 1455, one 
for lord Beauchamp, not only to give the 2a, to the Friars, but also 
to assign land and rent (not held of the crown) to the two priors, in 
satisfaction of all they held, so that the Friars might be freed from 
the services, and the rent go towards their maintenance; the other 
for the priors to make the necessary exchange with lord Beauchamp. ‘ 
For the licences a fine of 40s. was paid. * 

Katharine, countess of Warwick, by will made on the day of her 
decease, Aug. 4th, 1869, bequeathed 20/. to the Friar-Preachers of 
Worcester. ® 

F. William Shyrburne was assigned to this convent as a lector, Apr. 
7th, 1898, by the master-general of the Order. F. Philip Raymundi 
was similarly assigned as a lector, June 20th, 1397 ; aud on the same 
day, the master-general directed a commission in his favour to F. John 
Godelmyger and the Prior of Worcester. ! 

In 1451, pope Nicholas V., by bulls dated 11 kal. julii (June 21st), 
appointed F. Richard Wolsey, a Dominican and professor of theology, 
to the united sees of Down and Connor, in Ireland ; and July 23rd, the 
bishop-elect in person paid the usual fees of office due on his appoint- 
meat. F. Richard was probably consecrated in Rome. He died, it 
appears, about the end of 1453; for early in January of the following 
year, one Thomas was the bishop-elect of that diocese.) His body 
was buried in the choir of this convent-church.* 

John, the first lord Beauchamp, of Powick, by his will dated Apr. 
9th, 1475, bequeathed his body to sepulture in the church of the 
Dominican Friars at Worcester, in a new chapel to be made on the 
north side of the choir : to which house of Friars, for his burial there, 
he bequeathed the value of twenty marks, to be bestowed in vest- 
ments and stuff, besides a pair of organs of his own ; residing at that 
time at Chelchith in Middlesex. And he appointed that a priest of 
this Friary should daily say mass at the altar within that chapel, 
before his tomb, after the order of a trental, for his soul, and for the 
souls of his father and mother, brethren and sisters, his children’s and 
ancestors’ souls, and especially for the souls of Sir John Fastolf, knt., 





*Pat.15 Rich. II.,p.1,m. 30. ‘ Pat. 33 Hen. VI., p. 2,m. 9. Orig. 33 Hen. VI, ro. 49. 
8 Fin. 38 Hen. VI., m. 4. » Nicolas’ Testamenta Vetusta, vol. i., p. 78. 
i Ex. Tabulario Romano Mag. Gen. Ord. 
iBullar. Ord. Preed. vol, iii. p.833. Brady’s Episcopal Succession, vol. i. p. 261. *Jnfra. 
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William Botreaux, and all Christian souls; taking by the week for 
the mass so to be said daily, 8d. for evermore. Which chapel and 
tomb, with his effigy thereon in alabaster, he ordained that his execu- 
tors should eause to be made. ! 

Margaret, widow of the same John lord Beauchamp, of Powick, by 
will, dated the Wednesday after the Nativity of our Lord (Dec. 27th), 
1486, bequeathed her body to be buried in the church of the Domini- 
can Friars, commonly called Friar-Preachers, at Worcester, with her 
lord and husband. And she ordained that a priest should sing for 
her soul, during the term of one whole year next after her decease, 
within the said house of Friars, receiving for his pains 100s. She 
also willed that a tablet of alabaster should be made, of the birth of 
our Lord and the three kings of Cologne, to be set on the wall over 
her body when it should be buried. Likewise an image of alabaster, 
of St. John the Evangelist, three quarters of a yard in length, with 
the chalice in his hand, to be set over her in like manner. Alsoa 
candlestick of white iron, with three branches to set on three tapers 
of wax of four pounds, to burn before that image every Sunday, as long 
as they should endure. Moreover, on the day of her burial, twenty- 
five poor men were to pray for her, five of whom were to hold torches 
about her hearse, and every one of them was to have at the dirge a 
penny, and at the morrow-mass a penny. And at the dirge upon the 
day of her burial, there should be thirteen priests and thirteen clerks 
in surplices, so likewise at the morrow-mass, each priest to have for 
his labour 6d., and each clerk 2d. ™ 

F. Richard "Wycherley, a Dominican of Warwick, suffragan Zpis- 
copus Olonensis to the bishop of Worcester, died in this convent, in 
Sept., 1502. By his will, he desired to be buried in the choir of the 
church, on the south side of John Litchfield’s tomb, and opposite that 
of Richard Wolsey, late bishop of Down and Connor. ® 

In 1506, F. Richard Backester of this convent made a pilgrimage 
to Rome, and, May 19th, was received into the Hospital of the Eng- 
lish there, in forma nobilium, for three days. ° 

F. Lawrence Thorold was prior here in 1528. ” 

This Priory was suppressed by Richard, suffragan bishop of Dover, 
early in Aug., 1588, on his way from Gloucester to Bridgnorth. On 
the 7th he wrote to Lord Cromwell from Lichfield, stating what he 
had done, and that he had sent the act of surrender of this house, 
through the bishop of Worcester, but the inventory of the goods along 
with his present letter. He said, moreover, “ Blacke Fryers in Wor- 
setur is a proper Howse, with owte any led, and may dyspende by yere 
in rotton Howsys above xx nobylls by yere (but all ys in decay). 
Ther was an Ancres, with hom I had not a lytyll besynes to have her 
grawntt to cum owte, but owte sche ys.’ 74 The existence of an an- 
choress is thus recorded, but no connection with this Priory is shown. 

The inventory of those goods which the suffragan left behind him, 
ran as follows :— 





1 Dugdale’s Warwickshire, vol. ii. Lo 
m Dugdale’s English Co vol. i., LB 250. ood’s Athens Oxon. 
© Records of o English College at Rome : Collectanea Topographica, vol. v. p. 62. 
p Willis. eous Letters, temp. Hen. VIII., 2nd series, vol. viii. no. 127. 
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‘¢ THe Copy OFF Y* INUE’TORY OF Y BLACKE FRYERS OFF WORSETUR. 


Ir’, a sute off tyssue, pryst, decon, & subdecon. 
It’, a sute off mottelay, pryst, decon, & s’bdecon, lackynge stole & fauells, & albs. 
It’, a sute wt emmys, whyte, lackynge ij fauells. 
It’, a sute off —_— wythe garters. 
It’, a sute off - e. 
It’, a sute off blew branchys damaske, pryst, decon, & s’bdecon. 
It’, a syngyll vesteme’t of red saten. 
It’, a syngyll vesteme’t of red chamlet. 
It’, a sute, pryst, decon, & subdecon, off doude sylke, wtowt albs & parels. 
It’, pryst, decon, & s’bdecon, off blacke worstede, lackynge all thynge. 
It’, pryst, decon, & s’bdecon, off braude golde, wtowt albe, stole, & fauell. 
It’, pryst, decon, & s’bdecon, of grene sylke, wt an ames, lackynge stoles & fauels. 
It’, a whyte syngyll vesteme’t. 
It’, ij syngyll vesteme’ts, olde, for y* low auters. 
It’, itij olde chesabulls, 
ye Copys. 
It’m, a cope off tyssue. 
It’m, a mottelay cope, olde, wt an ames. 
It’m, a red cope for marters. 
It’m, a cope off blewe damaske. 
It’m, ij whyte copys, one wt emmys, & an other straks. 
It’, iiij chant’ copys, ij grene, and ij rede. 
It’, ij lytyil copys for chyldern. 
It’, ij surples w* sleues, & one wt owt sleues. 
THE HEY AUT’. 

It’, a hangeynge off duude sylke, wt a grene frynge. 
It’, an olde vnd’ aut’ clothe, wt a frynge of blew wostede. 
It’, a diap’ clothe, w* one clothe w* a red crose on yt for lent. 
It’ v pauls off sundry colors, w* iij fryngs. 
It’, vj aut’ clothes all olde. 
It’, v corp’s cassys. 
It’, ij grede candlesteks of laten, wt ij payer off small candelsteks, one payer cop’, & 

y® other laten. 
It’, ij clothes to hange on y® desks. 
It’, a gret vayle & a haly Wat’ stope of laten. 
It’, a cop’ crose, 
It’, a lampe wt a nother yt holde y® pascall. 
It’, iij small cuschyns for y® hey aut’. 
It’, a payer off organs. 
It’, In y® stepull a gret bell & a small. 


Y® KECHYN. 
It’, iij gret potts, & ij small. 
It’, ii) gret pan’ys, & iij platters, & one charger. 
It’, ij potyngers, & ij saucers. 
It’, a flesche hoke & a treuet. 
It’, a broken — & a fryenge pa’. 
It’, a payer off pothoks, & a lytyll eae. 
It’, a longe barre of yeryn a longe y® chymny. 
It’, ij skemers, & ij yeryn rakks. 
It’, iij broches. 
THE BREW HOUSE. 
It’, a fornes of led, & ij gret fatts. 
It’, a knedynge trowe, w* ij moldynge bords, 
It’, a mele tubbe, & a bultynge hutche. 
It’, a hande mylle for malt, olde. 
It’, ij kelers for worte. 
THE BUTTRE. 
It’, ij cofers, & iij ale tubbs. 
It’, ij olde tabyll clothes. 
It’, a pewt’ salt. 
It’, an old almery. 
THE CHAMBERS. 
It’, v fether bedds wt ther bolsters. 
It’, a test of — saye. 
It’, iiij candelsteks, w‘ ij basons & ij ewers. 
It’, a payer of anndyeryns & a fyer schwlue. 
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It’, an almery & ij cofers. 
It’, a tester and syler grene saye & rede. 
It’, a cupborde clothe & a towell. 
It’, a salt off pewt’. 
It’, a carpet & vj cuschyns. 
It’, iij cou’letts 
THE BLACKE FRYERS PLAT. 
It’, ij candelsteks weynge xlj vne’ di™, 


xx 
It’, a crose weynge iij vij vnc’ & di™, as yt ys. 
It’, a senser weynge xxiij vne’ & di™. 
It’, a flat pese weynge ij 
It’, goblett & iij sponys 
It’, a maser & a nutte bolls & all, 
x 


x 
su’ viij vne’ xviij vne’ di™. [sic]. 


IN Y® NETHER SEXTRY. 
It’, iiij gret chests. 
It’, a crose baner. 
It’, iiij staues for y® canabye. 
IN ¥® OSTRY. 
It’, a tabull w* ij trustells & a forme. 


IN Y® FRAYTER. 
It’, iij tabulls w* ij forms. 
Y® P’ORS CHAMBER. 
It’, ij tabulls, w* iiij trustells & ij forms.” 


(Endorsed): An Inventory of the 
blake freres of 
Worcheter. * 

The suit of white vestments with garters and the pair of organs were 
probably part of what had been given by Lord Beauchamp, who was 
a K.G. The visitor seems to have been in error when he said, in his 
letter to Cromwell, that there was no lead here ; for shortly after, 
amongst “The Housses of Freres lately geven vp whiche haue any 
substa’ce of leayd,” he returned “ The blake Freres in Worcestr’ ; a 
porch of a loging, diu’se gutt’s, w* p’t of the steple, leade.”’ * 

The superfluous buildings of the Convent were valued in June, 
1539, the appraisers taking four days over their job, for which they 
were paid 78s. 8d.* On Dec. 9th following, the king sold to the 
Bailiffs and Citizens of Worcester, for 5411. 10s., the whole: sites and 
lands of the Black Friars and Grey Friars of this city, with the 
churches, belfries and bells, churchyards, lead, and all belonging : 
and, moreover. what these two Convents, one or both of them, had 
possessed in Worcester, Powick, Warmedon, and Severnstoke, set 
down, in legal fiction, at 20 messuages, 10 curtilages, 3 orchards, 50 
gardens, 20a. of land, 10a. of meadow, 20a. of pasture, and 40s. 
rent ; all to be held by the twentieth part of a fee, and the yearly 
rent of 26s, 8d. ; and the grantees were to receive the profits from 
the time of the dissolution." 

The Convent buildings soon disappeared, and not a fragment of 
them now remains. Towards the close of the last century, a set of 
new houses, still called Blackfriars, was built on part of the site, and 
the rest is covered with gardens. 





® Treasury of Receipt of Exchequer: vol. A ,°, Inventories of Friaries, fol. 76. 
* Ibidem, fol. 4. t Ministers’ Accounts, 30-31 Hen. VIII. no. 100. 
« Pat. 31 Hen. VIII., p. 1, m. 28 (17). 





FAMILY OF BULLOCK. 


COMMUNICATED BY CHARLES JACKSON. 


“THE PEDEGREE OF GEORGE BULLOKE, OF OUNSTON, GENT.* 


“ Henery de Bredfforde was sole lord of the mannor of Ounston, and solde it unto S* 
Richarde Stretton, knighte ; the deede beareth no date. 

st Richarde Stretton, knighte, was sole lorde, and sold unto Sarah of Newbolde 
and Adam her sonne. 

Adam had it all his life time, and deceased without an heire of his body begotten, 
soe that the lordshippe descended unto Richarde his brother. 

Richarde held it all his life time, and deceased without an heire of his body be- 
gotten, soe that the lordshippe descended unto Henery his brother, who held it all 
his life time, and deceased in the yeare of our Lord, 1349. 

Henery had issue two daughters, which was his heires to the saide lordshippe, Agnes 
and Maude. Agnes, the elder daughter, was married unto John Gray, and Maude, 
the younger, unto Richarde Tetlowe: which John and Richarde divided the lord- 
shippe, by righte of theire wifes, into two parts. 

John Gray solde his moyety of the lordshippe of Ounston unto John Bulloke, of 
Norton, my ancestor, who helde it all his life time. 

John Bulloke had issue Thomas, who helde the halfe lordshippe all his life time. 

Thomas Bulloke had issue Jobn againe, who was seized of the halfe lordshippe. 
Now concerninge Richarde Tetlowe his moyety. He had issue three daughters by 
Maude his wife, which was his heires unto the other halfe lordshippe of Ounston, 
which three daughters was married unto Richard Chaderton, Adam Belfeilde, and 
Raphe Byrdhill ; which Chaderton, Belfeld, and Byrdhill devided the halfe lordshippe 
into three equal! parts: then Richarde Chaderton solde his thirde parte of Tetlowe 
his halfe lordshippe unto Joha Bulloke, in the eighte yeare of the reigne of kinge 
Henery the fowerthe (1408), soe that then John Bulloke, my ancestor, was seized of 
two third parts of the lordshippe of Ounston (viz.) of one moyety from Gray, and a 
thirde parte of the other moyety from Chaderton, and soe it hath continued unto 
this day. 

ring Bulloke had issue William, but with whom he, his father, grandfather, or 
great-grandfather matched I cannot now finde in my writings, many of them havinge 
beene plundered from the house in the time of the late rebellion, viz. in Oliver’s days ; 
but three matches with Vernam, in the peake, Berisforde, of Cutthorpe, and Eyre, of 
Holme, gent., which formerly [ have seene in the deeds. 

William Builoke had issue Richarde, who married Isabell, the daughter of Thomas 
Hunte, of Ashforde, gent., in the reigne of Kinge Richarde the thirde (1484). 

Richarde Bulloke had issue Phillippe, who marriede Margery, the daughter of Trus- 
tram Revell, of Carnefeilde, gent., in the reigne of Kinge Henery the seaventhe (1503). 

Phillippe Bulloke had issue William, who married Grace, the danghter of Richarde 
Needham, of Snitterton, gent., in the reigne of King Edwarde the sixte (1550). 

William Bulloke had issue Edwarde, who married one Joane Parkins, of Rotheram, 
the countesse of Shrewsberry her gentiewoman. 

Edward Bulloke bad issue Kaphe, who marriede Barbara, the daughter of Johu 
Shawe of Brampton, gent. (1595). 

Raphe Bulloke had issue John, my father, who married Anne, the daughter o 
Thomas Harrison, of Glutton, in the parishe of Hartington (1617). 

John Bulloke had issue John, my brother, who married Elisabethe, the daughter o 
Robert Bowman, of Balbroughe (1642). 

John Bulloke, my brother, died withoute issue of his body begotten, and soe the 





* This paper appears to have been admitted as evidence, being endorsed, “C. In 
Chaucery, between John Moresby and another, plts., and George Mower, esq., deft., 
at a 22d Sept., 1760, shown to Godfrey Heathcote at the time of bis examination 


to the eleventh interrogatory on the defendant’s part, before us, Henry Scott, Abram 
Hoskins, Tho. Froggatt, Godf. Heathcote, junt.” , 

“P. In Chancery, between George Mower, esq., and others, complts., and John 
Moresby, and another, defts. At Chesterfield, the twenty-ninth day of December 
1760, shewn to Godfrey Heathcote at the time of his examination to the eighth inter- 
yee i the complts. part, before us, Godf. Heathcote, jun™., John Mander, Cha*. 

estell.’ j 
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estate descended upon me, George Bulloke, who am now in possession, and have 
married Abigaill, the daughter of Arthur Mower, of Barley Woodseats, 1655. 

I finde likewise in my evidence that one Thomas Bulloke, my ancestor, bad land in 
Ounston, in the reigne of Kinge Edw. the thirde, longe before the purchase of the 
mannor lande, and at Jurdenthorpe, in the parishe of Norton, in Derby-shire, as alsoe 
in Ecclesall, Barnsley, Rotheram, and Gresbroke, in Yorke-shire.” 





“Geo. Bulloke had issue, by Abigaill his wife, Ann, his daughter and heires to y* 
mano afores’, who married unto John Lathom, son and heire apparant of Henry 
Lathom, of Whiston, in Lancashire, in the county of Lancast*., gent., in the yeare of 
oF Lord God, 1683, who is now in possession. 

John Lathom had issue, by Ann his wife, Ann his daughter, whoe was borne the 
second day of Novemb*, 1684. 

Octobt 3d, 1709, Ann, the daughter and heires of John Lathom, quonda™ of Oun- 
stcn, but now of Hallowes, in the parish of Dranfield, and county of Derby, esqu®, was 
married to George Mower, of Barley Woodseats in com. predict. esqu®, married att 
Great Buddworth in com. Chester.” 





Tae following ballad was suggested by the Old Irish War Cry, now 
used as a motto by the Dukes of Leinster. 


“CROM A BOO.” 


(TRUE TO THE END.) 


The foemen of Erin were vaunting their might, 
Arms clafhed all around me and flafhed in the light, 
When a hand, foft as cufhat-down crept in my own— 
I turned—it was Kathleen! My brave little Kathleen ! 
Who. plighted her troth in a fweet cooing tone 
‘* Crom a boo.” 


My darling had brought me a ring of red gold, 

She blufhed not to give it, for love made her bold— 

I fhouted its legend—our hoft caught the cry, 

And vowed by my Kathleen! My brave little Kathleen, 


To win back the freedom of Erin, or die. 
“Crom a boo.” 


“ Crom a boo! Crom a boo!” every man pealed it out, 
Till the hearts of our foemen grew {till at the fhout ; 
And the babes of our heroes were mocking their fear, 
When I came back to Kathleen! My proud little Kathleen, 
And claimed her, and clafped her so joyoufly near. 

- “Crom a boo,” 





THE CHURCH BELLS OF NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 
BY WILLIAM P. W. PHILLIMORE, B.A. 
(Continued from Vol. XIX., page 176). 


ORSTON. 


In the tower of this church, which is dedicated to St. Mary, are four 
bells. None of the bells have stays or sliders, and ringing is conse- 
quently carried on under difficulties. There is a doubtful tradition 
that one of these bells was brought from Thoroton. 





Ist bell—|-f+ GOD| |SAVE| |[THE| |CHVRCH| [1621 0 
In Roman capitals, in cable bordered tablets round the haunch. 


The [[] mark of Henry Oldfield, fig. 8. Cross fig. 12 at the com- 
mencement. Diameter 28} inches. 


and bell—|- GODSAVE THECHVRCH OVRQVEENE& REA 
O Oo 
LM&SEN DVSPEACEINCHRISTAMEN| 


- [F599] 

Round the haunch in one continuous cable bordered tablet, in 
Roman capitals without any break between the words, At the 
commencement, cross fig. 12, and below the [[] mark of Henry 
Oldfield, fig. 8, with b © cross, crescent, and star. Following 
that is a beautiful bas-relief portrait of Our Saviour in profile, very 
clearly cast. It is under the word OVR. Lastly comes the date 
under the word VS. All the N’s are turned backward way. Dia- 
meter 30} inches. 

8rd belI-GOD SAVE HIS CHVRCH ¥ MOLTBY W BRON- 


SON CHVRCHWARDENS 1730 

The I in “I Motrsy” is Lombardic. The first N in Bronson and 
the N in Wardens turned backward way. Below the legend is the 
encircling border fig. 17. Diameter 384 inches. 


4th bell—|, all] |. men |. that] |. heare| |mp] |.morntull) | found | 
|. repent] before] |.poul |.Tpe| |.én| ground] D [16/22 

In one line round the haunch in tablets. Old English letters. The 

(CD) mark of the Oldfields, with cross, crescent, and star, but with 


the initials 1) 0 carefully filed off. This bell must have been cast 
by George Oldfield, as Henry Oldfield was buried at St. Peter's 
dist in Nottingham i in 1617. Hence the removal of the initials. 
Diameter 353 inches. 


RADFORD. 


Tis church is dedicated to St. Peter. There are two bells in the 
tower. 
lst blI—-T TAYLER T HAL WARDENS 1661 
Below is the mark of George Oldfield, with Lombardic @J and 


remains of the letter b (“ Retiquary,” XIII, p. 83, ~ 4). Dia- 
meter 26 inches. 
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mbi-@G@ A BREA RE S 
In one line round the haunch in highly ornate Lombardic capitals. 
eae the pos aps is a shield, 24 Sean high by 2} inches broad, 
cross. Diameter 27 inches. 





REMPSTON. 


Rempston old church stood nearly one mile N.W. of the village, 
The site now is in the midst of fields, and can only be approached by 
footpaths. A few tombs still remain. The old church was pulled 
down and a new one erected at the entrance of the village about the 
year 1772. It is dedicated to All Saints. There are five bells in the 
tower. 


Ist bII—GOD BE OUR SPEED THOMAS HEDDERLY 


FOUNDER 1773 
In ane line round the haunch in Roman capitals. Diameter 28 
inches. 


%d blI—GLORY BE TO GOD AND HIGH THOs HED- 
DERLEY FOUNDER 1772 
In one line round the haunch in Roman capitals. 

8rd bel~THE O CHURCHIS PRAISE I SOu ALL O WAYS 
THO HEDDERLY 1772 
In one line round the haunch in Roman capitals. Impressions of 
coins at © 

4th blI-FOR CHURCH O AND KING WE ALL WAYS O 
RING T HEDDERLY 1772 
In one line round the haunch in Roman capitals. 

5th belI~THE GIFT OF MR IOHN DAVYS IUNR T H 1773 
In one line round the haunch in Roman capitals. Diameter 33} 
inches. 

All a Se. 5 as a — on the a above - a. — te 

very ro rt pedigree, t 
Ditnock Plexcher caglaion Wee te domes of the fifth bell oo ‘ 


John Davys,=Ann, dau. of Gabriel 
of Rempston, | and Ann. Hebb, of 
~~ at Rempston. 

Ww. 


John Davys, of=1st, Elizabeth Campion, who 

Loughborough, died 1 Jan, 1747, wt. 39, 

Attorney at Law, | bur. at Loughborough (and 3 

(living 1785). | other wives by whom he had 
no issue). 


John Davys, of=Sophia, dau. of 

Loughborough, | the Reverend 

cee | at Law. — Wigley. 
Probably the 

donor of the 5th 

bell, Rempston. 





| | 
George Davys, Bishop= Ven. Owen Davys, 
of Pisebarcngh. Born Archdeacon of 
1 Oct., 1780, died 18 Northampton. 
April, 1864. Vv 
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The Davys’s, of Rempston, are descended from an old family formerly seated in 
Flintshire, but afterwards in Wiltshire. John Davys, the donor of the bell, was the 
6th in lineal descent from John Davys, of Tisbury, Wilts ; who was the father (1st) 
of Sir John Davys, Knt., Attorney-General in Ireland, and (2nd) of Edward, ancestor 
of the Rempston branch. The arms are—Sable, a fess ermine, between three cinque- 
foils argent. Crest. A Cornish chough a gi 

John Davys, father uf the Bishop, lived in an old house opposite the church at 
Loughborough, but now modernized and divided into two. Anciently it was the 
manor house of the Earls of Huntingdon, and is poy that mentioned by Leland, 
in which Henry VII. once slept in the year 1486. In this house Bishop Davys was 
born. 





SCARRINGTON. 


Tuere are three bells in the spire steeple of this church. The “stays” 
and “sliders” are curious ; the former are very short, and the latter 
are placed immediately under the upper beams of the bell cage, on a 
level with the haunches of the bells. The dedication is unknown. 


Ist bel’ Sancta Garta ©Ora Pro Modis 


In Old English letters round the haunch, with Lombardic capitals 
very clearly cast. Same initial cross as at Stapleford. Diameter, 
27% inches, 

2nd bell— J 0 a n e m a 
In one line round the haunch, in Old English letters about 2} 
inches high, and several inches apart. All the letters are very 
richly ornamented. After the | follows a shield, bearing within 
a bordure engrailed three garbs, and in the field is a foliated pattern 
twining’in between the garbs. These are the arms of the ancient 
Kent family of Kempe, one of which, John Kempe, was Cardinal 
Archbishop of York from 1426 until 1452, when he was translated 
to Canterbury. Since Cardinal Kempe was a man of great eminence, 
not only as an ecclesiastic, but also as a lawyer and statesman, - 
we may presume that he is here commemorated as Bishop of 
the diocese, although personally unconnected with the place. If 
this be so, the date of the bell may ‘be fixed sometime between 
1426 and 1452. The capital before the coat of arms therefore 
probably refers to the Archbishop’s Christian name, though we are 
still in the dark as to the meaning of the other letters of he 
legend. Diameter, 29} inches. 


ard bell—Y hee campana W § beate § + § trinttate y 
sacra fiat 
In one line round the haunch, in Old English letters. At the com- 
mencement and after the words campana and trinitate is a fleur- 
de-lis. Between the words beate trinitate is a'cross, on each side of 


which is a portion of a narrow cable pattern border. This pattern 
occurs also before beate and fiat. Diameter, 33 inches. 


This is an excellent peal of mediseval bells, of which, however, only the treble is in use. 





SHELFORD. 


In the tower of this church are five bells. It is dedicated to SS. 
Peter and Paul. ; 


Ist bell—GOD (fig. 11) SAVE (fig. 11) HIS (fig. 11) CHVRCH (fig. 11) 
SIR (fig. 11) WIL (fig. 11) STANHOPE (fig. 11) 1702 
(ig. 11) GEO RAYNOR 


In two lines round the haunch, in Roman capital letters. The 
words GEO RAYNOR alone | in the second line and under- 
neath WIL (fig. 11). Diameter, 29} inches. 
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mbhI-Ai Te: MAREA : GRA 
PaHERAA : DAS : KEGW ¥ 


In small ornamented Lombardic capitals round the haunch. The L 
in plena is upside down. Diameter, 32} inches. 


ard ma GOD (fc 1) SAWE (te. 4) HES 
(ig. 41) GO HWW RE B (fig. 41) 1592 


In one line round the haunch, in well-formed Lombardic capitals, 
the same as at Wilford, Below the cross, fig. 27, is the [1] mark 


of Henry Oldfield, fig. 8, with 1 © cross, crescent, and star. Dia- 
meter, 35 inches. 

4th bell-IOHN COWPER HENRY ELLIS CHVRCH- 
WARDENS 1754 Z#o* Hepperzy Founder 
In one line round the haunch, “ Tho* Hedderly” in Italics, the 
word ‘‘ Founder” in ordinary Roman letters, the rest in Roman 
capitals. Diameter, 394 inches. 


sth bell-|Eelorum| |xte] |placeat| |tébé| |rex| |gonug| liste) 


In one line round the haunch, in Old English letiers in tablets, 
Initial @, fig. 68. Diameter, 42} inches. 





STAPLEFORD. 


Tuts church is dedicated to St: Helen. There are three bells in the 
spire steeple. : 


Ist bI—JOHN STREETS JUN® & JOHN SMEDLEY 
CHURCHWARDEN MDCCCXLIII 
In one line round the haunch, in Roman capitals. There is no 
founder’s name. Diameter, 29} inches. 

ndbi—- FHREORASARERYSREXE 
VYDERORY RIiLIDEL 


In one line round the haunch, in highly ornamented Lombardic 
capitals, without any break between the words. Diameter, 317 
inches. 


idbki—-~$ AMNAMAYUEAGYAGIAP 
CTEARAGC OWI MA BEES AW 
In one line round the haunch, in highly ornamented Lombardic 
capitals, the same as on the last bell, but jumbled together in a 
very peculiar manner. All the J}’s are upside down, likewise the 
“Y¥'s, and all the G)’s except the first one, and the %& in 
Plena.” In the word “ Dominus,” @ is put instead of 1, 
and a JK sideways instead of SS}. There is no break between 
the words. The legend is, “ Ave Maria Gracia Plena Dominus 
Tecum.” Same initial cross as on the last bell. 

On the bell frame is incised—I Daykin 1796. 





THOROTON. 
Tus is a chapelry in the parish of Orston. The dedication is to St. 
Elena the Queen. There are two bells, but there is a tradition that 
the Orston people “stole” a bell from here and placed it in their 
steeple. 


* 
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Ist belI—SVSSITO VOCE Pi1os Tv IESV DIRIGE MENTES 
T HALL WARDEN 1703 


In one line round the haunch, in Roman capitals. The T in 7 Hall 
is cut out with a chisel, not cast like the other letters. Diameter, 
28% inches. 


Qnd bell—GOD (fig. 16) SAVE (fig. 16) OVR (fig. 16) KING (fig. 16) 
1660 (fig 16) 
oO 


On the haunch in one line. The k isnot a capital letter, the rest are. 


G © mark of George Oldfield, with cross, crescent, and star, fig. 38. 
Diameter, 33} inches. 


Evidently the second bell was cast to commemorate the return of King Charles the 
Second. 


THURGARTON. 


Tux church is dedicated to St. Peter. There are three bells in the 
tower. 
lst bI—-E ER SYWTS (fg 1) BEE (fe) OWVR 
(ig. 1) SPHREDE (fg. 10 R ARNOLD 
WARDEN 1699 
In one line round the haunch. The border, fig. 10, edged with a 
cable pattern is repeated four times. The IS) in SPEEDE is 


turned upside down. “R. Arnold warden” is in flat Roman 
capitals, Diameter, 29 inches. 


Qnd bell—-| YJ - Stveetlp| |toling - men| [do - call| |to - talte| 


lon| lmeatt) |that- feedf| |the - Coole| {1607 |_| 
In one line round the haunch, in Old English letters in tablets. 
Initial eS the same as fig. 67. At the end is the () mark of 


Henry Oldfield (“ Rew.” XIII. p. 83), with 1) © cross, crescent, 
and star. Diameter, 32} inches. 


8rd bell—-}+- THOMAS HOLLAND AND RANDVLL PEARS 
WARDENS |16|18 


In one line round the haunch, in large flat Roman capitals. Cross 
fig. 57 at commencement. Diameter, 354 inches. 

















WHATTON-IN-THE-VALE. 
Tuer are five bells in the spire steeple of this church, which is dedi- 
cated to St. John of Beverley, besides a “ tingtang,” or Sanctus bell. 
On the bell frame is incised oo 


lt bl—---~$ €G@OD SAVE nk Ss 
GHY RE ROBERK G6 EK- 
SEROP {1618 | | 
In one line round the haunch, in Lombardic capitals of excellent 
character. Initial cross, fig. 27. Mark of Henry Oldfield at the 
termination of the inscription, with b © cross, crescent, and star. 
fig. 8. » Diameter, 32 inches. 
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and bell |mp| [roarmge| [founde| [doth| [farning.| 
jgebe|| \that| |men| |cammot| fheare| [alwapt] 
[ybe] [168 | | 


In Old English letters in one line round the haunch. Same initial 
cross and founder’s mark as on the last bell. Diameter, 34} inches. 


idbli—-> CFAMEAS GHRESEKROP 
RiIGRARD BEE WAR- 
DEAS (1618 O 


In one line round the haunch, Same initial cross, lettering, and 
founder’s mark, as on the last bell. Diameter, 363 inches. 


ath bell + |AM| lmen| [that| [beare.| [mp| \mournfull| 
[Cound| |repent| [before] ipou| [Ipe| [in] 
ground) [1618 


In one line round the haunch, in Old English letters, in tablets. 
Same cross and founder’s mark as on the last bell. Diameter 40} 
inches. 


bth bll—-> CHESS (fe. 4) BE (fe) OT KR 
WBV MS 


(fg. 41) SPEDE (fig. 41) 
RB 1590 


In one line round the haunch, in Lombardic capitals, with initials, 
date, and founder’s mark of Henry Oldfield, with bh © cross, 


crescent, and star. The initial cross is the same as on all the other 
bells. Diameter, 44 inches, 


Senctubl—~> A YW HE : MARIE A 
GRAGIA : PRERDA : 
In one line round the haunch, in small roughly cast Lombardic 
capitals. Diameter, 14} inches. 

The bells of Whatton have from time immemorial been much celebrated. In the 
adjoining hamlet of Aslacton a large square mound still remains called ‘“‘ Cranmer’s 
Mound,” on which it is said Archbishop Cranmer used to sit in the evening to listen to 
the ‘‘ tuneable bells of Whatton.” But the peal which the Archbishop used to hear 
ringing, as the inscriptions show, no longer exists, though the little “tingtang ” was 
soak cast long before the days of the Reformation. 

There is, too, a quaint old couplet, which alludes to the good tone of these bells, 
The parish first mentioned is Car Colston, not Colston Bassett. 


Colston’s cracked pancheons, Screveton egg shells, 
Bingham’s ‘‘ tro-rollers,” and Whatton merry bells. 
































WILFORD. 


Tue church is dedicated to St. Wilfrid. There are three bells in the 
tower here. 


Ist bel—GOD [fig. 16] SAVE [fig. 16] OVR [fg. 16) KING fig. 16] 1663 


O 
In thick flat letters in one line round the haunch. ‘Below the date 


isthe (1) mark of George Oldfield G 9 with cross, crescent, and 
star, as in fig. 34. Diameter, 27 inches. 
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A CARVED OAK TALLY BOARD 
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td dl ET GE, (fig. 20) EGO (fg. 2) PRES~ 
¥YRTOR (fig. 202) HVE fig. 20) 
SOR®@ (fe) DY REE (fe. 2) 
QELBOS OU : 
In one line round the haunch, in well shaped Lombardic capitals. 
At the end is the [] mark of Henry Oldfield, with } © cross, 
crescent, and star Below the legend is the encircling border, fig. 
17. The cannons are ornamented with ‘trefoils. iameter, 31 
inches. 
3rd belI—GOD SAVE HIS CHURCH 1608 RECAST 1869 
EDWD DAVIES RECTOR JOHN TAYLOR & Co 
WM GEO CURSHAM} CHURCH BELLFOUNDERS 
ABRAHAM PYATT ’ WARDENS LOUGHBOROUGH 
In Sanseriff capitals. Diameter, 83} inches. 





NOTE ON:AN ANCIENT TALLY BOARD. 


In olden times the Tally, in some form or other, must have been in 
daily use in nearly every household, and even now, although almost 
a thing of the past, the Tally Board may occasionally be found still 
in use for keeping the milk score. In the second part of the play of . 
“ King Henry VI.,” scene vii., Jack Cade says—“ Our forefathers had 
no other books but the score and the tally ;” and again, Shakespeare 
writes in Sonnet 122, line 10—“ Nor need I tallies thy dear love to 
score.” 

The accompanying drawing (Plate V.) has been carefully made 
from an ancient Tally Board, probably early seventeenth century, of 
dark oak, which is carved in relief and divided into small panels, each 
of which contains a peacock, a hooded falcon, and a swan or some 
other bird ; the lower part of the board is formed as a shield, which 
again has on its face two other smaller shields suspended from a 
hunting-horn. One of these shields bears the arms of the Lucy family. 
The subjects of the carving give rise to the supposition that this Tally 
Board may have been used for keeping a record of the game supply 
at some house of importance ; for the better keeping of the score or 
reckoning, the back of the board is perfectly smooth and plain. It 
measures 81 inches in length, is 64 inches wide, and about half-an- 
inch in thickness ; it is in very perfect preservation, and is in the 
collection of Mr. W. B. Redfarn, of Cambridge. 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE PARISH REGISTERS OF 
ST. MICHAEL’S, STAMFORD. 
BY JUSTIN SIMPSON, M.H.8. 
(Concluded from. Vol. XIX., page 168). 


Elizabeth, the wife of Mr. William Clarke, was bur. the xvj day of June. 
John Dente, the sonne of Richard Dente, bur. ix day of June. (89). 
tt , servant to Mr. Reginald Waters, Alderman, was bur. the 
xviij day of June. (40.) 
Hynman, bur. xviiij day of June. 

William Reade, servant to Mr. Robert Ramsden, bur. xxvj of June. 

Bettery Cumming, servant to Mr. Reginald Waters, bur. 1 July. 

Mary Asslocke, bur. 6 day of July. 

Anue Townsende, widdowe, was bur. the 8 day of Julye. 

= en servant to Anne Townsende, widdow, was bur. the xii 

y 0 y- 

sae: ~<a the dau. of Cuthbertt Greneberye, was bur. the xvij day of 

lye. 

Percye, the sonne of Mr. Reginald Waters, Alderman, bur. the xjx of July. 

Willan Yarwood was bur. the xxij of Julye ; and Willoughbye Yarwood the 
xxiij¢, 

_— en, the sonne of Mr. Robert Ramsden, was bur. the xvij day of 

ulye. 

Peter Ganne, servant to William Vane? bur. xxxi of July ; & John Conye, 
another servant of the same was bur. Aug. 1. 

Thomas Radcliffe, bur. Aug. 2; also, potty, wyffe, the same. .On the 7th 
of the same month, his daughters Mary and Anne ; & on the 8th, Frances, 
another daughter. 

Mary Greneberye, the dau. of John Greneberye, bur. the 5 daye of Aug. 

John Benton, almsman of William Browne’s almesh , a d in this 
parish, & was bur. at All Sayntes, the 8 day of Aug. 

Henry Hawe, servant to Mr. Jeffery Baker, at the Angell, was bur. in Trinity 
church yarde, the 10 daye of Aug. 

Thomas Atton, bur. xvij day of Aug. 

yr My Allen, the dau. of John Allen, basse borne, bur. xxiij of Aug. 
ice Sharpe, the dau. of John Sharpe, was bur. the xij day of Oct. (41.) 


(39.) Notices of this family occur in my extracts from St. George’s registers. While 
alluding to these, I wish to correct a mistake I made, sub anno 1639, Lucy Cave, dau. 
of Willia Cave, not Fear, esq., was bur. the 3rd day of July. At Tinwell, Rutland, is 
the following entry : ‘‘1631 Mr. Thomas Whattam & Mrs. Elizabeth Dent, of Stam- 
ford, in the county of Lincoln, married by license, from above, May 26.” 

.) For an account of this family, see Simpson’s List of Lincolnshire Tradesmen’s 
Tokens of the \7th century, p. 110-16. 
(41.) Mr. Sharpe was a tallow-chandler, took up his freedom 20 Oct., 1604, after- 
became a member of the corporation, as I find his name occurs for the first time 
in the list of capital burgesses, 27 Oct., 8 Jac. I. He seems to have been very un- 
mindful of the importance of this dignity, and to have behaved himself in such a 
manner as to lead to his dismissal, and was reported to the hall 24 April, 1613. From 
the quaintness of the entry, I thought its insertion here would prove interesting. 
“ At this hall John Sharpe, one of the capital) burgesses of this towne, havinge here- 
tofore had many admonitions by Mr. Alderman & divers of the comburgesses, both 
private & publique, that he would (not follow) his excessive drinkinge till he be drunke, 
notwithstandinge these soe many admonishes, & beinge p'sented by fifteene honest 
& different men of y* said towne & borough, the fourth day of Maye last past, for his 
excessive drin till he was drunke, hath still p*'sisted & gone on in his excessive 
drinkinge till he be drunke, to the great disgrace of the wholl body of the whole cor- 
porason, & for his evill govmt & ill beha himselfe, with a general consent, viz., 
of Mr. Alderm, the comburgesses & capitall burgesses of this hall assembled, is wor- 
thelye displaced & removed from the place of a capitall burgesse.” The next repre- 
sentative of the name who gained a seat in the council chamber was Edward, who 
carried himself more in accordance with his ay. He was a mercer, aud paying 
£10 into the hands of the Chamberlains, William Anthony and Philemon Uffington, 
20 March, 1672-8, took up his freedom. He filled the office of constable for the parisb 
of St. Michael, 1673-4, elected a capital burgess 10 Aug., 1675 ; an alderman, 19 Nov., 
1677; mayor 1678-9 ; and was dead in 1701, as Francis Wilcox was elected an alder- — 
man 28 Aug., 1701, in the plave of Edmund Sharpe, gent., dec. I find a Thomas 
Sharpe, grocer, paid £6 and took up his freedom 26 Feb., 1788. 
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1604-5. Samuell Jhonson, the sonne of Abraham Jhonson, bapt. 5 day of Jan. (42) 
», John Sharpe & Anne Lambe were mar. Feb. xxviij. 
» Thomas Atton was bur. at All Sayntes, the xix day of March. 
1605. William Whatton, the sonne of Robert Whatton, was bapt. the xxvj of Sept. 
Robert Lancton, the sonne of Richard Lancton, bapt. xxij Dec. 
Matthew Rowthe & Jane Hinman, mar. 4 day of Julye. (43.) 
William ffantleropp & Jane ffreeman mar. Ist day of Sept. 
Richard Faukner & Elizabeth Proen ? mar. xvij by of Sept. 
John Dickenson & Allice Stylles, were mar. xxj day of Oct. (44.) 
» _ Sussane ffantleropp, the e of William ffantleropp, was bur. 17 day of Nov. 
1605-6. Elyzabeth Waters, dau. of Reginald Waters, bapt. xxij day of Feb. 
», William Faukner & Jane More, mar. iij of Feb. 
. Robert Ramsden, the sonne of Robert Ramsden, bapt. xxvij of June. 
Grace Waters, the dau. of Mr. Reginald Waters, was bapt. the xiij of Oct. 
wes = — the dau. of William ffauckner, was bapt. 9 day of Nov. 
ur. Dec, 2. 
Allice Whatton, the dau. of Robert Whatton, bapt. the 30 Nov. 
a the dau. of John Hall, bapt. the first day of Dec. 
James Lancton, son of Richard Lancton, bapt. 20 Dec. 
Anthony Hall, the sonne of John Hall, bur. the 5 day of June. 
1607. William Rutter, servant to Thomas Dexter, brayser, bur. viij day of Oct. 
1607-8. Jane Storer, the wyffe of Thomas Storer, bur. xxj day of Feb. 
1608. Frances Fawcett, the dau. of Robert Fawcett, bapt. the xxxj of July. 
Elizabeth Hall, the dau. of John Hall, bapt. the viij day of Oct. 
Elizabeth ffaulkener, the dau. of William ffaulkener, bapt. 6 day of May. 
Richard Armstrong & Lucy Wade, mar. 3 Nov. (45.) 
James Lyttster, Belleman, bur. the viiij day of Maye. (46.) 
Robert Ramsden, the sonne of Mr. Robert Ramsden, Alderman, was bur. the 
xxiij day of Aug. 
1608-9. Thomas Uffington, the sonne of Luke Uffington, bapt. iij day of Marche. 
» Mr. Nicholas Lambe was bur. the xxiij day of Marche. (47.) 





(42.) He was the eldest son of Abraham Johnson (eldest son of the Archdeacon), - 
by his second wife, the daughter of Laurence Chadderton. 

(483.) Peter Routh was the 10th Warden of Brown’s Hospital, a post he held from 
1583 to 1600. His name is mentioned in the reasons which led to the dismissal of 
Toby Loveday from the council chamber, and which will be alluded to hereafter. 
One Matthew Routh took up his freedom 29 Nov., 8 Jac. I., but no trade mentioned. 

(44.) Rich. Dickinson, vintner, took up his freedom 25 Sept., 1580. The fine was 
£5, whereof he paid down xxs., but the other four pounds must ‘“‘ be peyed at or be- 
fore St. Thomas’ day next before Xmas.” He afterwards became a member of the 
second twelve, and for his bad behaviour (the nature not stated), was dismissed 26 
July, 1598. A John Dickinson was chamberlain in the 24 and 25 Elizabeth ; and 
another John Dickinson, scrivener, paid 40s. and took up his freedom in Sept., 1673. 

(45.) John Wade was bound apprentice for seven years from the feast of St. James, 
41 Elizabeth, to Thos. Atton, tallow-chandler. He was elected a capital —— 29 
Aug., 20 James 1st ; chamberlain 9 and 10 Car. I. ; deceased in 1635, as John Dexter, 
pewterer, was elected in his place 27 Aug., 1635. 

(46.) The Hall on the 19 May, 6 James 1., choosed Thos. Walton, ‘‘ beadell, loco. 

omas Lytster, def.’’ 

(47.) Nicholas Lambe was elected a member of the second twelve, Sept. 30, 26th 
Elizabeth; chamberlain, 28th and 29th Elizabeth ; chosen into the company of the 
first twelve 20 Sept., 32 Elizabeth; and alderman in 1597-8. Fras. Pecke says 
although he was elected by the greater part of the burgesses, yet not by the com- 
burgesses, whereby grew great contention amongst them, with no small expense in 
(Corp. Roll). Roger Lambe, bottle maker, paid iiijs. and took up his Sesion 8 Dec., 

561. Nicholas, the alderman, at a hall, Oct. 26, 1596, “was joyned with Mr. Alder- 
man to sett prices of victualls, and thereto are sworn.” Nicholas, a woollen draper, 
son of the last named, took up bis freedom 6 Aug., 1610 ; elected a capital burgess 
16 Sept., 1612 ; filled the office of chamberlain 1614-15 ; elected a comburgess 26 Aug., 
22 Jac. I. ; and filled the office of Alderman 1626-7. His predecessor in office, Henry 
Death, gent., was allowed £24 from the funds of the corporation for his hospitality, 
which was to be continued for the future, and Mr. Lamb was to be the first. Ata 
pong Sy the hall, 4 Aug., 1640, a letter from the Lords of the Privy Council, 
dated 29 July, addressed to the Alderman and Comb of y® towne of 
Stamford, was read in reference to this Mr. Nicholas Lamb. “ After our harty com- 
mondacons, whereas an humble petition of Nicholas Lambe, of Stamford, in the 
county of Lincoln, was read at this board, wherein he doth show that.he hath beene 
an Alderman and one of the comburgesses of the said towne about six yeares hithmore, 
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1609. Feliz Lyghtfoote, the dau. of John Lyghtfoote, was bapt. the 18 day of Oct. 
Bur. lst Mar., 1609-10. 
» Margaret Fausett, dau. of Robert Fausett, bapt. xxi of Nov. 
», John Newball & James Thompson, mar. 30 Nov. (48.) 


but by some reason of some offence by him given to the late Earle of Exeter, deceased, 
he was sent for by warrant from the and committed to the ffleet for the space 
of ffowerteene dayes and sequestered from his said place and noe other was got chosen 
therein, but that the said le of Exeter beinge since reconciled to the petitioner, 
did wthout any request of his write a letter to you, the alderman and comb of 
Stamford, to admitt the said Nicholas Lambe to his former place, but that before 
doing thereof the said Earle dyed, w™ letter wee have seene. Wee have, therefore, 
in ——- of the said letter, thought fitt to recomend the said Lambe unto you 
to be againe admitted to his said place from w he hath.beene so longe sequestered, 
and that he may be chosen alderman accordinge to his turne and place, and soe wee 
bid you farewell. ffrom Whitehall, the 29th July, 1640.” This document was signed 
by J. B. Manchester, James Pembroke, Guil. London, W. Cant, Jo. Finch, ffra. Cot- 
tington. He was dismissed in co: uence of a letter received from the House of 
Commons for the removing of friends of the King from offices of trust 27 Feb., 1647-8. 
At a meeting of the hall, 2 Oct., 1647, “ nothinge was done,” owing to the absence 
among others of Nich. Lamb, comburgess, and Wm. Lamb, a capital bu » eae, 
Nich. Lamb was a tenant of the corporation, but not paying his rent he is thus 
mentioned in the books, Sept. 7, 1648. “ At this hall it is ordered that Mr. Nich. 
Lambe shall w**in theis three or fower dayes come to Mr. Alderman and give him suffi- 
cient security as well to pay all his rents in arreare for the land w™ he holdeth of the 
towne as for all the tyme to come, then that he shall hold the land —- the tyme 
of his lease, and if he shall not soe doe, then a speedy course is to be taken against 
him for his expulsion, and it is further ordered, that the like courses shall be taken 
against Mr. C: ke and all others who are in arreare of their rent.” William L. 
woollen draper, took up his freedom 24 Feb., 1636-7 ; constable of St. Michael, 1637-8 ; 
subsequently a capital ; and filled the office of chamberlain in 1644-5. I find 

Lambe apprenticed to Henry Eldred, tanner, 17 July, 1618; Henry, no trade 
stated, took up his freedom 10 Dec., 19 Jac, I.; another Henry was apprenticed to 
Hy. Butler, wheelwright, 11 July, 18 Jac. I ; and another Henry was one of the con- 
stables for the of St. Michael in 1683-4 ; subsequently a member of the body 
corporate, and filled the office of chamberlain in 1692-3. 

(48.) In the Mercury, of June, 1744, is this advertisement :—‘“ Next week will be 
publish’d (price six-pence), a scheme to prevent the running of wool unmanufactured, 
reprinted with several additions, together with notes upon trade and industry, idleness 
and extravagance, and also a scheme to prevent the smuggling of brandy, tea, &c., into 
England: to encourage the fair trader, and encrease his Majesty’s revenue, by John 
Newball, Stamford. Printed by F. Howgrave, and sold by him and the men that 
carry the news. Good allowance to any bookseller who buys a dozen or more.” 
And on Feb. 24th, 1743: ‘‘Stamford, Newark, Gainsboro’, &c., Stage Waggons 
(for the — answering the = ange iy going into London every Friday and 
Monday at noon, and better serving the markets in each of the abovesaid places), 
from the Castle inn in Wood street, London, every Saturday and Monday evening, at 
five o’clock. The Saturday waggon designed for the advantage of the trade of Stam- 
ford, Deeping, and places adjacent, sets out at five o’clock the said evening as afore- 
said. The goods brought by this waggon for Stamford and Deeping shall be delivered 
at each respective place every Wednesday morning early, at as low a rate or price as 
any one can or carry for, with such expedition, certainty, and safety. A pas- 

by this waggon shall be carried for eight shillings. If any gentleman or 
yom, aad who live a distance from Stamford, please to cause goods to be directed to 
the care of any person in Stamford, the same shall be deliver’d accordingly twice in 
every week, and for the greater conveniency one warehouse is kept at Mr. Oliver's in 
Stamford, and another in St. Martin’s, for the taking in and delivering out goods for 
the neighbourhood thereof. The ager | waggon design’d for the benefit in each and 
every of the.abovesaid places, giving each place the advantage of the said day’s post, 
into London ; sets out at five o’clock the same evening, will be every Thursday at 
Stamford, every Friday at Grantham, every Saturday morning early at Newark, car- 
ries goods and _——- to the abovesaid places, and places adjacent, at reasonable 
rates. Goods for Gainsboro’ every Saturday evening. e said way returning at the 
White Hart in Newark every Monday, for the convenience of passengers and 
brought from Gainsboro’ and other places, thither sets out every Tuesday from New- 
ark, or aes from Grantham, overy Thursday morning early for Stamford, 
and will bein London every Saturday morning early. All perishable goods taken in 
every Wednesday at noon at Deeping, the same evening at Stamford, every Thursday 
at Wansford and Stilton, shall, if desired, gain Saturday morning’s market in London. 
Another waggon also sets out every Thursday evening from Stamford, and will be in 
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1609. Ellen Browne was bur. the x day of Julye. 
» Mr. Robert Ramsden was bur. on Mychaelmas day being the 29 of Sept. (49.) 
»,  Ralfe Caldecott, son of Joseph Caldecott, bur. xxviij of Nov. (50.) 
1609-10. ............ Radcliffe, the dau. of Jone Radcliffe, basse borne, was bapt. the 
iij daye of Januarye. 
» Thomas Dalbye, the sonne of Thomas Dalbye, bapt. the xxij day of Jan. 


London every Monday morning early. All perishable goods then taken in at Stam- 
ford, and every Friday morning at Wansford and Stilton, shall, if desired, gain Mon- 
day morning’s market in London. Goods for Cambridge taken in and forwarded as 
usual, The above stages will be fix’d next week, continued and performed (if God 
permit) . 5 OHN NEWBALL. 

N.B.~- The said John Newball returns money as usual, unless sent in parcels, &c., 
for which he will not be accountable, if lost, neither will he bear the loss of either 
plate, — watches, rivgs, or writings, glass or china, if broke, unless enter’d as 
such, that proper care may be taken of them, and the same paid for accordingly. 

@ If any gentleman, grazier, or drover, pay in any sum of money to Mr. Francis 
Well, at the Golden Shears, in Wood-street, London, for the use of the said John 
Newball, shall have the same repaid at any of the abovesaid places. 

A manufacture is much wanted at these places to employ the poor, the chief ma- 
terials, wool, hemp, flax, are not wanted. gentlemen and tradesmen would join to 
erect one, or more manufacturers in the line of the above stage for the encourage- 
ment of which, three tons weight of the manufactur’d goods shall be carried to 
London gratis, and the rest occasionally at very low rates. 

»*, All goods from LONDON might then be brought CazaPEr. ’ 

(49.) Robert Ramsden, mercer, was elected a ber of the d twelve, and 
then of the first 26 Sept., 27 Elizabeth, and served the office of alderman in 1589-90 
and in 1606-7. For some reason, not given in the book, I find that he was dismissed 
from office 26 Oct., 1590, which is thus entered :—“ Item at this hall by the consent 
of the said Alderman (Rich. Shute), Mr. William Clarke, Mr. Thob’ weday, Mr. 
Robert Langton, Mr. Cuthbert Grenebery, Mr. Nicholas Lambe, Mr. Leonard Palmer, 
and Mr. Willm. Watson, combu , wt the liking of the comonaltie. Robte 
Ramsden, late Alderman, for notable abuses and misdemeanours by him done and 
moved, and the same openly read in the hall, was therefore worthely dismissed from 
the company of the first twelve.” Aftér being under the ban of municipal excom- 
munication nearly two years, he made his peace Aug. 24, 1592, in the following terms : 
“I, Robert Ramsden, am sorrye for myne offence comytted againste the whole cor- 
poracon, and doe pmise amendement hereafter and doe submitt my selfe to the alder- 
man and his brethren for my newe fyne to be taxed and sett for my reinfranchizement, 
and uppon this submissson the saide Robert was refranchised.” Peck, quoting from 
the corporate roll, states that in the second aldermansbip of John Elmes, gent., in 
1598-9, that in the latter year some base people had raised some notorious scandals 
against (Rt.) Meadows and Ramsden, two of the combu ; but those thi 
coming to be examined by commissioners, appointed for that purpose, to witt, Mr. 
Allington, Mr. Wingfield, Mr. Lambert, and Mr. William Bodenham ; and they ap- 
is to be falsely accused, and those things npr | suggested, the two com- 

rgesses were cleared, and the wicked detractors punished. 

(60.) This family musters in very strong force both in this and St. George’s pari 

isters. I am inclined to think as Ketton, Rutland, is only four miles from Stam- 
ford, that this family was connected with the one of the same name, whose pedigree 
is entered in Camden’s Visitation of Rutland, in 1618-19. The first time that I find 
any mention made of this family in the municipal records, is ata a of the hall, 
18 Jan., 1574-5, at which it was ordered “ that James Blythe, glover, William Calde- 
cott, with others, must paye theire severall ffines for theire sevrall freeedomes for the 
same, before the feaste of St. John Baptist next, upon payne of ev’y one offending 
xiijs. iiijd., or they must depte the towne before the said daye.” James Blyth and 
the other offenders against the regulations then in force appear to have paid up, but 
I find either the same William Caldecott, or one of the same family, following in the 
same wake, for at a common hall, held in 1685, Will. Clarke, Alderman, it was 
ordered “ that William Caldecott, with others, shall depte out of this towne before 
Midsomer next, upon payne of every one of them (forfeiting) ijs. a pece for every 
moneth, to be accompted from this present hall, so long as they continew in the 
towne.” A Joseph Caldecott, “ bookbynder,” having served his apprenticeship took 
up his freedom Nov. 29th, 8 Jac. I. I find ther Joseph Caldecott was one of the 
“capital constables” for 1627-8; Henry Caldecott was appointed one of the collectors 
for the tax called the 15ths for the parish of St. George, 36 A -» 1631 ; Jeremy Cal- 
decott , cordwainer, took up his Proce! man 4 Nov., 1645 ; and Francis Caldecott, stationer, 
availed himself of the same privilege 2 Feb., 1646-7. 
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ON THE PARISH REGISTERS OF SS. PETER AND PAUL, 
MITCHAM, SURREY (From a.p. 1565 to 1679). 
BY ROBERT GARRAWAY RICE. 
(Continued from Vol. XIX., page 231.) 


1594. William Billingesly, of St Katherine Colmans in Londonn gent, and Blanche 
Gunter, of St Andrewes undershafte, mar. Sep. 8. (62). 
»» Anne, dau of Henry Whitney Esquier, bapt. Sep 30. 
» Gerlannd, sonne of Edward gaiule, bapt. Oct 8. 
» Anne Jarvy, a Norschild of Londonn, a Cloathworker’s daughter, bur. Oct 15. 
»» Elizabeth Sanders, dau of Thomas Whitsannder, (sic) ar bapt. Oct 31. 


Anne Whitney, a younge infannt, the daughter (of) Whitney, ar, bur. Dec 7. 
; * acm Wood, of figge mershe, bapt. Dec 18. (63.. 


(62). William Billingsley, son of Sir Henry Billingesley (who was Knighted as 
Lord Mayor, 6th February, 1596-7, Custom’r for the Queens Mat* Custome, for 
Strangers), by his 1st wife, Elizabeth, dau. and heir of Henry Broome, by his wife, 
dau. and co-heir of —— Massey. (See Harl. Soc. Vol. I. Visit: London, 1568). In 
his will, dated 9th Feb., 1598, and proved in P.C.C., 2nd March, 1598-9 (25 Kidd), 
**T William Billingsley, of the Cittie of London gent..... my bodie I comende 
vnto the earthe, to be Christian like buried in such convenient place as mine execu- 
trix hereunder named shall thinke moste meete.” He leaves one third of his estate 
“to my welbeloved wife Blaunch Billingesley,” and one-half to his children. “I 
do most humblie intreat the right honourable the Lord Mair of the Cittie of London, 
and the right worshippfull his bretheren the Aldermen, that they will be pleased to 
graunt that Blaunche my welbeloued wife, maie have the education and bringi 
vpp of my Childrenn, vntill they shall attayne their severall age, and ages of one onl 
twenty yeares, or daies of marriage.” He appoints his,wife sole executrix, and 
desires her “to bring my children in the feare of God.” Mentions father Sir 
Henrie B. (See his will, P.C.C., 91 Stafford, and that of his 2nd wife, Dame Elizabeth 
B. —— His 3rd wife was Dame Suzan.), Brothers Thomas B. Henrie B. 
and John B. , 

His burial is recorded in the register of St. Olaves, Hart Street, London, on 19th 
Feb., 1598-9, as ‘‘ Mr. William Billingsley Gent,” to the poor of which parish he left 
£10. Blanch, his wife, was a dau. of Francis Gunter, by Jane (Lloyd, sic), his wife. 
By her, he had issue, three sons, Ist, Henry, who was of Grays Inn, in 1623, and at 
that time married to Elizabeth, dau. of Edw. Collins, of London, merchant, and had 
issue Blanch B. and Elizabeth B. 2nd, William B., living 6th Augt., 1606. 3rd, 
Thomas B. Blanch Billingsley remarried as second wife, Francis James, D.C.L., 2nd 
brother to William James, Bishop of Durham. By her he had issue, Francis James, 
of Minchin Barrowe, in com. Somerset, in warde, 1623. William, Edward, and John 
(See Visit. Somerset, 1623, Harl. Soc. Vol. xi. p. 61, 1876). His first wife was Eliza- 
beth, who died Ist May, 1599, and was buried at Bristol. He was M.P. for Dor- 
chester, 1592, for Minehead, 1601, and for Shaftesbury, 39 Elizabeth and was 
buried in Barrow Church, co. Somerset, where a monument was erected by his wife 
Blanch. I am indebted to the Rev. F. Brown for some of the foregoing notes on the 
family of James. In his will, which is dated 27th May, 1613, codicil, 15th Oct 
2614, proved in P.C.C., 14th May, 1616 (43 Cope), by Blanch James, widow, an 
executrix, he describes himself as ‘‘ I ffrancis James of Wells, Deor of the Civill lawe 
. ._. and for my earthlie bodie when it shall please God, to separate my soule from 
it, I bequeath it to the earth from whence it came, and I desire my vertuous, and 
loving wife (whom I purpose to make the executrix, of this my last will, and Testa- 
ment) to see it decentlie, and honestlie buried, in the parish Church of Barrowe, in 
the vpper end of that Ile which was heretofore, the Church or oratorie for the 
Nunnes, and is now belonginge and apptaynings to the Lord of the Mannor of Min- 
chin Barrowe. And albeit I do not desire any Costlie or chargeable monument, (yet 
much approvinge the Christian memorie of friendes deceased,) my meaning and will 
is, that my said wife, shal] within one yeare after my decease, cause a seemelie 
Tombe or monument, of free stone, to be sett vp there, wth inscription or description 
of him that lyeth buried under it, and some remembrance also of stone vppon, and 
aboute the saide Tombe, of such Children as it hath pleased God to blesse vs wth all 
betwixt vs.” 

(68). F Marsh, a small common here (Mitcham), at the entrance from Lon- 
don, derives its name from William Fige or Figge, who in the time of Edward III. 
was owner of part of the land held of the King, by the service of finding a pound to 
keep his distresses.—Manning and Bray, History of Surr. 
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1594-5. Elizabeth, dau of Xpor Johnnsonn, borne in Bakers barne, bapt. feb 2. 

* ee a Young infannt, the daughter of Richard Boath, gent, bur. 
feb. 10. 

» Mary Boath, dau of Michell Boath, fishmonger of Londonn, bur.-feb 13. 

»» Elizabeth, dau of Thomas newma, drowned in the sea by se, being 
deliuered, in the howse, of goodwyfe Euerest, victuler, bapt. March 14. 

1595. *francis Tailot a Commo Keeper of Children, bur. March 265. 

»’ Cicily Orme,a Marchannte daughter, of Londonn, being a young infannt, 
bur. March 28. 

»  Doryty, dau of Willia Rutland, gent, beinge viij yeares of age, bur. April 2. 

»» _Mathewe, sonne of Johnn Browen, Silkweauer of Londonn, bur. April 8. 

», “Margaret Charrington, a you infannt, beinge lounge sicke, bur. April 7. 

» Ellinor, dau of William Rutlande, gent, bur. April 13. 

»  Aboy, the age of xiiij yeares, begging about the streat, dyinge of the swynne 
Pox, (sic, measles) necsagy See he said friends in Croydonn, of the Cotterilles, 
dying about one Henry Potters, in East Mytcham, then Constable, bur. 

ril 16. 

», William Hurbart, gent, and Ellyne Knight, mar. May 5. 

» Thomas Croston, an ancient gent, beinge scholmaster, bur. June 11. 

» Thomas, sonne of Richarde Etheringtonn, Esquier, bapt. July 6. 


¥ Mary, dau of George Smyth, Esquier, bapt. Aug 25. 
» Margaret, dau of William Rutlannd, gent, bapt. Oct 11. 
» Henry, son of Robarte Horne, bur. Oct 28. 
+, William Bicknar, proctor of milend hospitall, dyinge in the streat, att the 
may poole, near Cat poole, against Batte his house, bur. Nov 18. (64). 
»» Janne, dau of Henry, Whitney, Esquier, bapt. Dec 7. 
» “William Batte gent, being an ancient, (man) of the age of if and vij yeares, 
bur. Dec 10.—See Note 41. ise 
» *Johnn Thompsonn, one of the yeoma, and farmers of Mytcham, aged xlv°, 
bur. Dec 15. 
1595-6. Janne, dau of Henry Whitney, ar. bur. Jan 23. 
1596. Dr. Julius Caesar, Judge of the Courte of Admiralty, and Alise Dente, wid- 
dow, weare maried, the 16 day of April, (1596). (65). 


(64). In Lysons’ Environs of London, Vol. iii., p. 483, under Stepney Parish, it is 
stated :—There was formerly a Lazar house, or hospital at Mile-end, dedicated to 
our Saviour and St. Mary Magdalen, of which John Mills was proctor in 1651 (See 
Parish Register at Stratford-Bow), and Henry Smith in 1589, for in that year he had 
the King’s letters patent empowering him to collect alms for its support. 

(65). As the biography of Sir Julius Caesar has been so frequently written, I 
deemed it advisable to condense my note to a series of facts and dates, derived prin- 
cipally from Add. MS. Brit. Mus., 4160, fo. 18, et seqr., which contains several 
copied from an original MS. of Sir J. C’s, thus headed :—Eatracts of a MS. V. No. 
9 of the MSS. of St Julius Caesar Master of theRolis, entitled a short memorial 
or Brief Chronicle of things past concerning my Father, myself, my Wives a 
Children.—Sir Julius Caesar, son of Caesar Adelmarius (son of Peter Maria Dalma- 
rius of a Noble family of Treviso in Italy, Doctor of Laws), an Italian Physician 
to Queen Mary and Elizabeth, a Venetian by birth, by Margery, his wife, daughter 
of Geogre [Pereint Harl. MS. Brit. Mus., 1546, fo. ee lg Caesars says in 
Perin]. Baptised at St. Dunstan’s-in-the-West, London, 10th February, 1557. Mar- 
ried first, on 26th February, 1582-8, Dorcas, daughter of Sir Richard Martin, Knight, 
Lord Mayor, and widow of Richard Lasher, gent. She died, Monday, 16 June, 
1595, and was buried in the Temple Church. By her he had issue four sons, and one 
daughter. He married secondly, Alice Dent, as above. She was daughter of Chris- 
topher Green, by Elizabeth Strangwais, his wife, and widow of John Dent, citizen 
and salter, of London, and of Mitcham, Surrey. (See Note 54.) She died, Monday, 
25th May, 1614, and was buried at St. Helens, Bishopgate, “ aged within a month of 
45 years.” By her he had issue, Sir John Caesar, Thomas Caesar, D.D., and Robert 
Caesar. He married thirdly, at the Rolls Chapel, on Wednesday, 19th April, 1615, 
Anne, daughter of Sir Harry Woodhouse, of Waxham, co. Norfolk, by the Lady 
Anne, one of the daughters of Sir Nicholas Bacon, Lord Keeper, and widow of 
William Tulngate, of Hansley, co. Yorkshire, Esq. She survived him and proved his 
will. Sir Julius Caesar was B.A. of Magdalen Hall, Oxford, Lent Term, 1575, M.A., 
Midsummer, 1578, Bachelor of Both Laws at Paris, 15th April, 1581, Licentiate of 
Both Laws there, 18th April, 1581, Doctor of Both Laws, 22nd April, 1581, Advocate 
of the Parliament of Paris, 10th May, 1581, Justice of the Peace in all cases of Piracy, 
9th October, 1581, Chancellor to the Master of St. Catherine’s, near the Tower, 15th 
October, 1581, Councillor of the City of London, 11th June, 1683, Commissary of 
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1596. Robert, sonne of Edward gainle, gent, bapt. April 21. 

»» Elizabeth, dau of Johnn Coniners. uier, borne in the howse of Johnn 
Hedge, gent, bapt. Aprilis 14, 1596. (See Note 59.) 

»»  Willia, a lame ma, beinge a husband ma, bur. May 17. 

»  Johnn Lanne, the sonn of Thomas, a Yorkshr - bur. May 20. 

» Richard Chilmeade, and Ollyf Smyth, mar. Aug 5. (66). 

» Robart, son of Moyses Moyse, bapt. Sept. 5. 

1596-7, Thomas Griffine, a Norschild of Lonndonn, bur. Jan. 11. 
» Phillip H dau of Johnn Hedge, gent, bapt. March 21. (67). 
1597. nee dau of Robart Horne, bapt. Meh 28. . ™” 

» Elizabeth, dau of Henry plage y | Esquier, bapt. May 7. 

» Mary Clifford, the daughter of St Alexandder Clyfford, Knight, who for his 
martiall service, donne att the wynninge of Cales (Cadiz), in Spaine, 
Receaved that honot , under the Conduct of the Right honorable, the Earle 
of Essex, generall by lannde, and the Lord Charles Howarde, Lord high 
Admiral! by seas, bapt. June 3. (68). 


Essex, Hertfordshire, and Middlesex, 26th December, 1583, Judge of the High Court 
of Admiralty, 30th April, 1584, Sworn Master of the Chancery, 2lst June, 1584, 
admitted Master of Chancery in Ordinary, 9th October, 1588, sworn Master of the 
Requests, 10th January, 1590, chosen Bencher of the Middle Temple, 24th January, 
1690, admitted Master of the coe 7th March, 1590, put in Commission of 
Peace for Middlesex, 25th July, 1592, chosen Treasurer of the Inner Temple, 11th 
November, 1593, re-chosen Treasurer of the Inner Temple, 9th November, 1594, 
Master of St. Catherine’s-near-the-Tower, 14th June, 1596, Queen Elizabeth visited 
his house at Mitcham, Tuesday, 12th September, 1598 (See Note 54), Knighted at 
Greenwich, 20th May, 1608, appointed Chancellor and Under Treasurer of the 
ag Friday, 11th April, 1606, sworn into them at the Exchequer Court, 8th 
duly, 1606, sworn of the Privy Council, Sunday (sic, Tuesday),. 5th July, 1607, 
Master of the Rolls, 18th September, 1614, died, 18th April, 1636, aged 79, buried at 
St. Helen’s, Bishopgate, London, where a monument remains to his memory, with 
inscription in the form of a deed. In his will, which is dated 27th February, 1635, 
and proved in P.C.C., 9th April, 1636 (84 Pile), he describes himself as “1 Julius 
Adelmare als Caesar Knight, Doctor of both lawes.” He wills his body to be buried, 
‘-in the Parish Church of great Saint Hellens by Bishopgate, in London, where my 
father, and mother, my first sonne Charles, myne onely Daughter Dorcas, my brother 
Sir Thomas Adelmare alias Caesar Knight one of the Barons of the Exchequer, and 
my Dearely beloved second wife Dame Alice lye buried, in the vpper part of the 
Chancell there.” He leaves several charitable bequests to prisons and hospitals, and 
mentions his sons, Charles, John, and Robert. Appoints his Wife, Dame Anne 
Caesar, executrix. Sir Julius adopted the name of “ Caesar” as his surname, in the 
place of “ Adelmar.” For view of his residence, see Plate II., p. 17. 

(66). Richard Chilmeade, son of Richard, bapt. 14 February, 1565-6, and buried 
80th July, 1616. Olyve Smythe was a daughter of . . . Kneppe, and relict of Smythe 
(from information derived from the wills of Henry and Anne Kneppe.—See Note 
25, and entry, 27th Nov., 1603). She was buried 12th May, 1609. 

+1 a married ..... Abbott, before 16th December, 1819.—See entry 19th Jan., 
619-3 


(68). Sir Alexander Clifford, brother of Sir Conyers Clifford, and son of George 
Clifford, of Bobbing Court, co. Kent, by his wife, Ursula Finch. Kuighted by the 
Earl of Essex at the sacking of Cadiz, 15th Sept., 1596. He married Jane ..... who 
survived him and proved his will. At the time of his death he was of the parish of 
St. Giles’-in-the-Fields, co. Middlesex. In his will as of “ London, Knighte,” dated 
18th May, 1621-2, and proved in P.C.C., 29th January, 1621-2 (4 Savile), he desires 
to be buried, in the Pishe Church of Bobinge, in the County of Kent.” He leaves to 
the “‘ poore of the Pishe of Bobbinge aforesaid, the some of twentie shillinges, to be 
distributed amongst Threescore re people, by a groate of silver apeice at my 
buriall, Item I give and weet ap vnto on Bissiker, my neighbour, my Chesse 
board, and sett of men therevnto appetaining. He mentions his daughter, “ Mary, 
wife of Edmond Mervin,” and appoints his wife, Jane Clifforde, executrix. ‘The Regis- 
ters at Bobbing, and St. Giles’-in-the-Fields, forthe early part of the 17th century are 
lost, consequently, his burial entry cannot be obtained. Vary Clifford married, before 
18th May, 1621, Edmond Mervyn, brother of Sir Henry Mervyn, Knight and son of 
Edmond Mervyn, of Durford, and subsequently of Petersfield, co. Southampton (son 
of Henry M., of Durford), by Anna, his wife, daughter of William Jephson of Froyle, 
co. Hants, and sister of Sir John Jephson, Knight. He died 14th, and buried 19th 
August, 1684 at St. John’s Church, Dublin. In his Funeral Certificate (MS. Coll. 
Arm. Fun, Cert. Ireland p. 19) he is described as ‘‘Captain Edmond Mervin of 
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1597. William fitzwilliams, Esquier, an ancient gent, of the age of 86, departed this 
life, att his howse att the great Elme, his bod beinge translated to Totinge 
graueny, & their interred, June 17, 1597. (69). 

»  Mary,dau Robart Horne, bur. June 26. 
» Edward Russell, Calftaker to her ma”, buried Aug. (70). 


Founthill in the County of Wilts Esqr.” He left issue a son, Clifford Mervin, and a 
daughter, Frances.—See Pedigree of Mervin, in Miscel. Geneal. et Heraldrica, N. 
8., Vol. I. pp. 422, 8, 26. 

(69). William Fitzwilliam, Esq., of Mitcham, son of Humphrey Fitzwilliam, of 
Clayworth, co. Notts., by Anne, his wife, daughter of William Dallison, of Laughton 
co. Lincoln. He married Elizabeth, relict of William Dymock, of Friskney, an 
North Carlton, co. Lincoln, and daughter of Sir John Harrington, of Exton, co. Rut- 
land, Knight, by Elizabeth, his wife, daughter of Robert Mostyn, of Peckleton, co. 
Leicester. (The se was kindly supplied to me by Everard Green, Esq., 
F.S.A.) She died the 10th of April, and was buried at Tooting, co. Surrey, thus, 
“1582 Mit ffittzwilliams buried, the x*® of Aprill.” He died 17th July, and was 
buried at Tooting, thus :—* 1597 Willm ffittzwilliams esquier, was buryed the xvij'® 
of Julye.” In his will, which is dated 6th June, 1595, and proved in P.C.C., 19th 
July, 1597 (67 Cobham), he describes himself as “ I William ffitzwilliam of Mitcham, 
in the County of Surrey Esquier,..... And I Comitt my Bodie to be buryed, in the 
Parrishe Church of Tooting Graveney, als Lower Tootinge, as neere to the place 
where my wife was interred, as convenientlie maie be.” He mentions “to my welbe- 
loved daughter, Anne ffitzwilliam, whome by theis pnts I ordeyne constitute, and 
appoint the sole, and onelie Executrix of this my Laste will and Testament,” to my 
sonne, William ffitzwilliam, my brother in Lawe, John Harrington Esquier, my welbe 
loved brother, Humfrey ffytzwilliam Esquier. The “house at the great Elme” was 
possibly that now known as “‘ The Elms,” situated on the east of the road to London, 
and now belonging to the Sibthorpe Family, who inherited it from the Waldo’s. In 
it is a room panelled with oak, containing also a handsome oak chimney piece, and on 
the panelling over the entrance to the room is carved 

| ANNO DO| | MINO MD| | 78 ./ 
At the east end of the south aisle of Tooting Church is a small stone mural monu- 
ment, once embellished with gilt. It consists of two fluted pilasters, resting on a 
base and supporting a pediment, the space between them being filled with a finely 
engraved brass_plate which measures 15 inches high, by 12 wide, representing 
William Fitzwilliam in civilian costume with his wife, both kneeling upon cushions at 
a desk, upon which are two open books. Above their heads are the arms of Fitz- 
william :—Lozengy, arg. and gu., impaling sa., a fret arg., for Harrington. The arms 
are surmounted by two crests, lst, out of a ducal coronet, or, a triple plume of 
ostrich feathers, arg., for Fitzwilliam; 2nd, A lions head, erased, or, collared, gu., 
and buckled of the first, for Harrington. The inscription engraved on the brass is 
as follows :— is 
HERE LIETH ELIZABETH FITZWILLM WHO 
DIED AT LONDON Y* X™ Daye OF APRILL 1582 
Anp WILLM FrrzwitLM oF MITCHAM HER 
HVsBAND ESQVIER WHO DIED Y® 177 Day OF IVLY 
1597. AND AT THE CHARGE OF ANNE FITZWLLM 
THERE DAVGHTER & SOLE EXECVTRIX TO HER FATHER. 
(70). Edward Russell married Barbara, relict of John eo of Mitcham, yeoman 
Note 29). His will, which is undated, was proved in P.C.C., 26th August, 1597 
(75 Cobham). In it he describes himself as “I Edward Russell gentleman, of the 
Parishe of Micham,*in the Countye of Surrey ..... to be buryed, att the descrecon of 
myne Executor... .Item I geue to the Parrishe of Shoram, in the County of 
Kente, where I was borne, for the repacons of the saide Parishe Churche fyve shil- 
linge, and to the poor people there dwellinge, other fyve shillinge .....to the 
Parrish of Aynsford in Kente aforesaide fyve shillinge towarde the repacons of the 
same Parish Church, and to the poor there dwellinge, other fyve shillinge ..... and 
to my saide wiefe, I geue one standinge Bedd, wth all the furniture belonginge to 

, wch was her former husbandes.” He mentions “to Barbara my wife ..... to 

theryne ffryth my wiefe’s daughter Thirtie powndes vppon Condition. that she 
laye noe clayme to any parte of the Leasse, of the mannor of Biggyn, and Tamworth 
wiiiee to Margery Pyke another Daughter of my wiefes .....to my eldest sonne, 
Edwarde Russell to hym and to his heires for ever, all that my Tenemente, or 
Coppiehold called Blackboyse, in the Pish of fframfeld, in the Countye of Sussex 
dees to my sonne Thomas Russell,” at 21, ‘‘ to my daughter Elizabeth Russell,” at 
marriage, ‘‘ to my eldest brother John Russell ..... to my other brother Thomas Rus- 
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1597. Henry Bancke sarvannt to George Ethersall, was killed with a Cart, at 

Mytcham mill, viewed by Mr Patchin, Coronor bur. Aug 7. 

» William Angle, of St. Bartholemewes near The exchange, and Annis 
of Mytcham, mar. Aug 7. (71). 

»  Bartholomewe fawroncer, an armorers sonne, of London, bur. Aug. 20. 

» William Denis, prentice, to Mt George Vtly, bur. Nov9. (72). 

- | 1 een an aged ma, mayntained by William fitzwilliams ar. bur. 

ov 16. 

»  *Elizabeth Partynn, a younge infant, out of bradryes howse, bur. Dec 6. 

» “Elizabeth Everest, an ancient woma, being a Victuler, bur. Dec 18. 
sell to my sister Leafe..... to my sister Tryce ...to my Cosen John Polhill, of the 
Pishe of Shoram, in the Countie of Kente..... to Edward P. sonne of the saide John 
Pollhill, my godsonne ..... to my godsonne Edward Russell, sonne of my brother 
Thomas Russell ..... to M* Michaell Rabbett, Parson of Stretham, in the Countie of 
Surrey ..... to Mr John.Carr of Grenewich.” He appoints his eldest son, Edward 
R , 8ole executor, and he proved the will. Overseers, Mr. Doctor Hall, of Lon- 
don, Mr. John Porter, of Cuckfield, in Sussex, and Mr. Thomas Ayscombe, of May- 
feild in the saide County of Sussex, and my brother, Thomas / ussell, of the Parrishe 
of Goodhurst, in the Countye of Kente. ‘‘ Calftaker,” should possibly have been 
written ‘‘Cartaker,” an office in the Royal Household, according to the Present 
State of England, edition for 1750. The Cartakers then consisted of—Two Yeomen 
each having a salary of £50 per annum, and Three Grooms each £40 per annum. 

(71). He was buried at St. Bartholomew Exchange, London, 9th February, 1636-7, 
as ‘*‘ Mr. William Angell.” In his will which is dated 16th July, 1635, sealed 27th 
January, 1636, and proved in P.C.C., 16th February, 1686-7 (26 Goare), he describes 
himself as, ‘I William Angell Cittizen, and marchantaylor of London ..... to be 
decently buried, in the pishe church of Saint Mildred in the Pouldry, in Christian 
Manner, at the Descretion of my lovinge Wife Anne, without any mourninge, saue 

‘only for myne owne family, and my sister Downes ..... I giue and bequeath to 
William Bennett, late my servant the some of six poundes, thirteene shilli and 
four pence, for whome I had intended to have done more, if he had remained with 
me, But in regard he thought I should liue too longe, I have given him only this 
small remembrance ..... to the poore of the Pishe of Saint Bartholomewe exchange, 
where I nowe dwell, the some of ffortie shillinges, to be giuen them on the daie of 
my funerall ..... Item I do giue and bequeath vnto Nathaniell Sute Parson to 
the pishe of Saint Mildred in the Poultry, in London, aforesaid, the Some of six 

undes thirteen shillinges and fowerpence requestinge him to preach att my 

unerall.” (See entry 25th August, 1621.) He leaves £3 to the poor of St. Mil- 
dred’s, and ‘‘ to my lovinge friend Mt Jarvis Smithson Drap, my Seale ring. with the 
Angell engraven.’’ He mentions Cossen Richard Angell, godson William A., son of 
the said Richard Angell, Brother James Angell, my wives sister Susan Downes, 
Widdowe, and her daughters, Beatrice D., Mary D., and Elizabeth D., to Robert D., 
son of Edward Downes, at 21, Sister Judith Pope Appoints his wife Anne, and 
cossen Richard Angell. his executors. William Angell’s wife’s surname is left blank 
in the register, and I have not been able to ascertain it. She proved her husband’s 
will, and was buried at St. Bartholomew Exchange, 26th March, 1641, as “‘ Mrs Ann 
Angell.” In her will, which is dated 16th March, 1640, aud proved in P.C.C., 31st 
March, 1641 (33 Evelyn) (28th April, 1652. Admon to Mary Nash, niece by the 
sister's side, of Anne Angell, deceased, to administer goods, &c., left unadministered, 
by Susan Downes, the executrix, now also deceased). She describes herself as, “I 
Anne Angell of the parrish of St. Bartholomew Exchange, London, Widow ..... and 
my body I comitt to the earth, to be decently buried, in the parrish Church of St 
Bartholomewe Exchange aforesaid, as neere vnto my mother, as conveniently may 
be.” She leaves £4 to the poor of St. Bartholomew’s, to the parish clark there 40 
shillings, and to the sexton 30 shillings. She mentions amongst others, her sister, 
Susan Downes, of London, widdow, and her isix) childrev, John and Robert Downes, 
Hester Tounge, Elizabeth Atkins, Beatrice Downes, and M Ashe; Grandson 
Edward Tongue not 21, also Ann, Thomas and William Tounge, William Atkins, son 
of Elizabeth A., and her three other children ; Richard Saunders, then married, also 
John 8., Anne 8., and Elizabeth S8., children of my sister Saunders. Residue of 
estate to loveing Sister Susan Downes, whom she appoints sole executrix. 

(72). George Utley, citizen and draper, of London, eldest son of Utley, by 
Elizabeth Marston, his wife, who afterwards remarried Sir Cuthbert Buckle, Knight, 
Lord Mayor of London, and was mother of Sir Christopher Buckle, of Mitcham, and 
Banstead, co. Surrey (See entry, 25th February, 1612-8). He, with his brother, John 
Utley (who was buried, 3lst August, 1613), were executors to and proved the will of 
Dame Elizabeth Buckle, 17th October, 1594. 

(To be continued. ) 
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A NOTTINGHAMSHIRE ARMORY. 
COMPILED BY CAPTAIN A, B, LAWSON LOWE, F.S.A. 


(Concluded from Vol. XIX., page 204). 


WILLovGHBY (of Wollaton, and of Middleton, co. Warwick ; a branch of the an- 
cignt house of Willoughby d’ Eresby, formerly seated at Bore Place, co. Kent. 
Created a baronet April the 7th, 1677, and raised to the peerage as Baron Middle- 
ton, December the 31st, 1711. Now represented by the Right Honourable - lea 
Wentworth Bayard, ninth Baron Middleton). Or, fretty azure. x 
Saracen’s head couped at the shoulders and affrontée pr pane yp rg “and 
charged upon the neck with a fret azure. Supporters. “Dexter, A grey friar 
in his habit, all proper, holding in his dexter hand a crutch or, and supporting 
with his sinister hand a banner gules, fringed gold, charged with an owl 
argent, crowned, beaked and legged of the second ; sinister, a wild man proper, 
wreathed about the loins and temples with ivy,vert, holding in his sinister hand 
a club resting upon the ground proper, and supporting with his dexter hand a 
similar banner. Motto “ Verité sans puer. 

WILLOUGHBY (of Cossal and of Aspley Hall; a younger branch of the last-named 
family). The same arms and crest, with a crescent for difference. 

WOLLaTON (of the town of Nottingham). Gules, a fesse ermine between two chevrons 


or. 

Woop (of Nether Colwick, of Lambley, and of Woodborough ; originally of Enfield 
co. Middlesex. This family entered their pedigree in the Visitations of 1614 an 
1662). Gules, semée of crosses crosslet fitchée argent, three demi woodmen with 
their clubs resting upon their shoulders of the last, a canton sinister azwre, three 
fleurs-de-lys or. Crest. An oak tree proper, fructed or. 

WoopporovuGH (of Woodborough). Barry of eight..... and..... a stag’s head 

cabossed..... (Thoroton). 

Woopuovss (of North Muskham ; descended from the Woolhouses, of Glapwell, co, 
Derby). Per pale azure and sable, a chevron engrailed ermine between 
plates. Crest. An eagle’s head erased ermines, murally gorged argent. 

Wricat (of the town of Nottingham, of Lenton, and now of Osmaston, co. Derby 
originally of Stowmarket, co. Suffolk. The present representative of this family 
has recently relinquished ‘the surname of Wri Pat and assumed that of Osmaston). 
Arms granted in 1825 to Samuel Wright, Esquire, and to the descendants of 
his father, Ichabod Wright, of the town of Nottingham, Esquire. Sable on a 
chevron argent, three spear-heads gules; in chief two unicorns’ heads erased 
of the second armed and maned or, in case on a pile of the last issuant from the 
chevron a unicorn’s head erased of the first. Crest. Out of a crescent or, a 
unicorn’s head argent, erased gules, armed and maned or. These arms were 
confirmed in 1845 to the late Francis Wright, of Lenton, Esquire, a Justice of 
the Peace for the co. of Nottingham, and High Sheriff in 184 , but with another 
crest, namely, a unicorn’s head argent, erased gules, armed and maned or, and 
charged upon the | neck with three spear-heads chevronwise of the second. 
Motto. “ Ad rem.” 

Wricut (of Menperioy and of Stapleford; a younger branch of the last-named 
family. Now represented by Charles Ichabod Wright, Esquire, some time repre- 
sentative in Parliament for the Borough of N ottingham). The same arms, with 
the crest granted in 1825. Motto. 

WYLDE (of Nettleworth, and afterwards of Southwell. This family entered their 
pedigree in the Visitation of 1662). Granted by Sir Gilbert Dethick, Knight, 
Garter King of Arms, October the 16th, 1561. Or, a fesse between three 
bucks’ heads erased sable, attired gules, Crest. A demi buck salient sable, 
ducally gorged, attired and unguled vr. Another coat, confirmed by Robert 
Cooke, Ciarencieux, June the 15th, 1575, to Robert Wylde, of the City of London, 
Gentleman, fourth son of William’ Wylde, of Nettleworth, Gentleman, to whom 
the last-mentioned coat was exemplified. Sabie, a chevron engrailed argent, on 
a chief of the last, three martiets of the first ; to be borne quarterly, in the 
second and third quarters, with the first-named coat. 

WYMONDESWOLD (of Southwell. This family entered their pedigree in the Visitation 
of 1614). Argent,a chevron between three martlets sable. 

YARBOROUGH (of Willoughby ; descended through a younger branch from the Yar- 

boroughs, of Yarborough, co. Lincoln.. This family entered their pedigree in 

the Visitation of 1614). Per pale — and azure, a chevron between three 

chaplets countercharged. Crest. A hawk proper, belled or, preying upon a 

mallard vulned in the head proper. 

5 
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Quarterly Paper on Improvements in Art Manufactures. 





MESSRS. HARVEY ADAMS & CO.’S NEW ACHIEVEMENTS. 

* Mr. Harvey Adams, of Longton, to whose good taste and true artistic feeling in all 
matters of design, and faultless excellence of body and glaze, it always: gives us 
pleasure to call attention, has, we are happy to learn, oe to record, recently com- 
pleted some services of marvellous beauty and of a very high standard of excellence— 
one of these suites of services, consisting of tea and coffee, breakfast, dinner, dessert, 
and custard services, with every possible requirement, including two large and most 
elaborately designed fruit baskets, and other pieces of various kinds, comprising 
between six and seven hundred pieces. The ground is of that warm, rich, full and 
mellow tone of deep ivory, for which Mr. Adams has made bimself so famous, and on 
this an endless variety of ferns—all actually impressed on the moulds from real 
natural specimens—are given in relief and heightened in burnished and matt gold. 
In the whole of the six hundred pieces, except in some few of the tea ware, no two are 
alike—the ferns and the groupings being varied to an extent that is bewildering in 
its diversity, and yet astounding in the perfect harmony that has been preserved. In- 
terspersed with the ferns are insects in matt and burnished gold, and each piece 
bears the initial of the name of its fortunate owner. The fruit baskets are remark- 
ably fine, the supporting figures of the seasons being well modelled ; the workmanship 
of the most — kind ; and the gilding and other decorations all that could be 
wished for. Mr. Harvey Adams, we are pleased to add, is now, among many other 
extensive commissions, engaged upon the production of an unique and extremely rich 
and costly dessert service, the main designs of the plates being game and fish subjects, 
in the very highest style of art ; to this we shall ag on another occasion to direct 
attention. It is destined for America, where Mr. Adams’ Art-labours are well-known 
and deservedly appreciated. 


ANGLO-AMERICAN ENAMELLED WARE. 

WE have lately had the opportunity of examining and thoroughly testing the quality, 
and taking note of the advantages, of the “ Stone Iron Ware”’ as now manufactured 
in England by the “ Anglo-American Tin Stamping Co.,” at Stourport ; and we have 
no hesitation in affirming that the articles we have thus seen and tried, are infinitely 
superior to any others that have come under our notice, and fully bear out all that 
is claimed for them by their producers. All the usual varieties of domestic hollow- 
ware articles—kettles, saucepans and stewpans ; baking, cake, milk, and other pans ; 
digesters, fish kettles, bowls, skillets, gridirons, troughs, plates, cups, and a host of 
other essentials of everyday use—are produced by the Company, and are, one and all, 
whether intended to hold a quarter of a pint or a dozen gallons, characterised by the 
same excellence of workmanship and the same faultless purity of glazing. The 
enamel, which is secured by patent on both sides of the Atlantic (known as “ Bald- 
win and Quinby’s Patent”), is totally different not only in its composition but in its 
appearance, from any other ever invented ; and is.as far superior to the ordinary white 
enamelled ware, as that ware is to plain untinned iron. It is perfectly free from lead 
and all other deleterious ingredients ;* is harder and more compact than any other ; 
is laid on in thinner coating than usual ; and as it as readily expands and contracts 
as the iron does with heat and cold, it is far less likely to crack or peel off than an 
we have seen. This is a point connected with the invention that cannot be too muc 
dwelt upon, as upon it depends sv much of the advantages and permanent use of the 
articles. The result has only been arrived at after years of patient toil and research 
and experimenting ; but all that toil and expenditure of time, money, and labour, is 
well repaid in the perfection that has been attained. To us indeed it seems as 
ern ge in the manufacture both of the iron vessels themselves, in the enamelling 
which they receive, and in the pressed tin work, it may well be said, “ perfection can 
no farther go.” We consider (and we have in our time examined many varieties), 
that the enamelled ware of this firm is the best, most durable, and most pure in ingre- 
dients, of any yet made. We should advise that none but this mottled ware be used 
for household purposes. 








* The following is the report of the chemical analysis of this special glaze :—‘“‘ The 
samples of enamel consist of Silica, Alumina, Soda, Lime, and traces of Oxide of Iron, 
but are entirely free from Antimony, Lead, Arsenic, Copper, or other deleterious 
metal, and careful experiments prove that the enamelling upon the pans is of identical 
composition with tae samples separately analysed. The enamelled pans have been 
subjected to the acticn both of diluted mineral acid, and of acetic acid, which they 
withstand perfectly. It is therefore our opinion that as enamelled ware it is tho- 
roughly suitable for culinary purposes.” 



















IMPROVEMENTS IN ART MANUFACTURES. 


MESSRS. L. & A. PYKE’S JEWELLERY. 


WE have lately had the opportunity afforded us of examining some specimens of the 
—, Gold Jewellery of Messrs. L. & A. Pyke, and have been so much iw- 

y its beauty and excellence, that we desire to call attention to its merits. 
he art article submitted to us consist of chains, necklets, pendants and lockets ; and, 
in addition to these, all the other usual—and man unusual, if not unique—articles 
in the better class of jewellery are manufactured by the firm. In appearance, the 
Abyssinian gold is a rich, full, brilliant gold in colour ; and is scarcely distinguishable 
from the precious metal itself. In point of design, and also in that equally important 
point, manufacture, Messrs. opty productions rank very high, the workmanship 
being equal to that turned out b: y the first class of art- phomibess ¢ while the designs, as 
a rule, are chaste, elegant, and well considered in every detail. To Messrs. Pyke 
double credit is due. They have succeeded in producing a metal that is a closer 
imitation of the “real thing,” than has been accomplished by any other firm; by 
purity of design and excelleat workmanship, they have given a high character to 
their productions; and they have by these means, and by the moderate price at 
which they are sold, placed genuine art. work within the reach of all 





MESSRS. BARWELL, SON, & FISHER’S LAMPS: 


THE Patent Musical Lamps of Messrs. Barwell, Son, and Fisher, of the Worcester 
Works, Birmingham, are among the most pleasing and attractive of all the many 
novelties that have of late been submitted to our notice. The idea is irresistibly 
charming, and the way in which in the conception, the design, the construction, and 
the execution of these pleasing articles, the four great principles of Art, Science, 
Music, and Manufacture are blended together, i is among the most pleasing of modern 
achievements. The lamps thewselves are of various designs, but all we have seen 
are characterised by purity of artistic feeling in design, and by faultless excellence of 
finish in every part. They are made in engraved brass, richly gilt ; in nickel silver ; 
in inlaid metal p in the finest and most elegantly painted and enamelled porcelain ; 
and in other metals ; and are in each case finished with the utmost possible care aud 
skill. In height the lamps, we believe, range from about 13 to 18 inches to the 
burner, so that when in use, with the elegantly decorated globes that are supplied 
with them, they are all that can possibly be wished for use, alike in the most fasbion- 
able drawing-room or boudoir, or in any ‘home of taste,” however humble and 
unpretentious it may be. Those of which we have seen a series of engravings, are all, 
apparently, fitted with the now famous duplex burners, so that an enormous amount 
of light is obtained. The musical box is so thoroughly hidden away in the base of 
the lamp that its presence cannot by any possibility even be suspected ; but when 
wound up, can be jnstantly set in motion, or stayed, by the simple moving of a little 
stop. They are Somtteuned as to play two, three, or four tunes, and the tone is 
remarkably good and musical. We know of nothing in the way of pleasing combinations 
that will compare with these elegancies of Messrs. Barwell pe Co. ; we predict for 
them a large and rapidly increasing sale. 


The ‘‘ QUEEN’s READING Lamp,” a speciality of Messrs. Barwell, Son, and Fisher, 
of the Worcester Works, Birmingham, is one of the greatest boons in the way of 
lamps that has ever been conferred on mankind. Nothing that has yet been intro- 
duced is so well considered and so admirably adapted for use in the study, the 
library, or the ladies’ ‘“‘ work-room,” as this; which is assuredly the best reading, 
sewing, or drawing lamp ever invented. Formed of polished hoxei, the lamp has a 
central stundard—a brass rod attached to a firm metal base—on which it can by a 
very simple arrangement of screw be adjusted to any height. The lamp itself consists 
of a reservoir of a peculiar construction with valve, which, being filled with the neces- 
sary hydro-carbon oil, is inverted into the p olished brass holder, from which the fluid 
passes into the wick-tubé of the burner. e wick is perhaps the most peculiar part 
of the invention, for it is indestructible, par entirely non-combustible ; ‘‘is always 
ready for use, has an even surface, and creates no cinders ; ; it requires neither trim- 
ming, tying, or fastening of any kind, ” and is es calculated to supersede ordi- 
nary wicks in the three great points of cleanli , and durability. This 
new er wick is circular, and is raixed or lowered. by an admirable arrangement, 
simply by turning round the burner itself. The light is js Area ws + clear and brilliant, 
but at the same time soft and mellow ; and it burns with remarkable steadiness. We 
have no hesitation in pronouncing the “ Queen’s Reading Lamp” as one of the most 
useful and effective of lamps, aud we strongly prindrsceut it to our literary and artistic 
friends, as well as to the general public. 
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MESSKS. BARWELL, SON, AND FISHER’S NON-EXPLOSIVE STOVES. 


As ageneral rule. portable stoves, whether for gas or for hydro-carbon oil, are poor 
in design, and not always remarkable for excellence of workmanship. When a little 
ornament 7s introduced, it is usually of so crude and barbarous a character, that 
it had better have “been left out altogether; and even the very first principles of 
design seem to have been utterly ignored. We have heard it said that if you must 
have a useful stove, you cannot have it ornamental ; and that if ornament is intro- 
duced, it must be at the cost of the efficiency of the apparatus. We do not believe in 
this nonsense. A thing may be equally as efficient if judiciously ornamental, as one 
perfectly plain could be. If any proof were wanting that the two can be well com- 
bined—severe art and absolute perfection of construction—the new patent non-explo- 
sive stoves of the famous firm of Barwell, Son, and Fisher, of Birmingham, at once 
supply it. These admirable little cooking stoves appear to us, without exception, to 
be the best yet invented, and will be of incalculable benefit to thousands of house 

holds, Safe, economical, cleanly, easy of management, strong, durable, and at the 
same time strikingly effective in general form, and in excellent character of the orna- 
mental design, it is at once pleasing and eminently useful. The stove is made in two 
sizes, the one having two, and the other four, four-inch wide burners or wicks, and 
they are made both bronzed, extra gilt, and in nickel-plating. It has a central 
draught, which prevents any of the very disagreeable smell that so often attends oil 
stoves ; has, in consequence, a remarkable thoroughness of combustion ; burns with 
a steady and intensely hot flame ; has its heat well distributed ; and gives a greater 
amount of well-sustained heat, with a less consumption of oil, than*iny other we have 
tried. 





MR. UMFREVILLE’S ART JEWELLERY. 


Mr. EpWIN UMFREVILLE, of Jermyn Street, has recently produced some exquisitely 
designed works in Art Jewellery—a manufacture in which he is so famous—to which 
we desire to direct attention. The examples we have seen, consist of Lockets, 
Brooches, and Bracelets, all in sterling silver, beautifully worked in raised or pierced 
floral designs, or rustic and other monograms and names, in variously formed letters. 
These are in all cases characterised by extreme chasteness and purity of design, deli- 
cate treatment of intertwinings and interlacings of pattern, extreme elegance in the 
formation of the monograms, and the most exquisite perfection of workmanship. 
They bear evidence, one and all, of utmost purity of artistic taste, and such more 
less manipulation as could only be accomplished by the most skilful and highly edu- 
cated of workmen. In all that he has produced, so far as we have seen, Mr. Umfre- 
ville has proved himself to be one of the most accomplished of workers in the precious 
metals, of this or any other age, and to be entitled to rank first among producers of 
elegant jewellery. Besides an infinite variety of name and monogram jewellery, now 
so highly, and justly, fashionable, Mr. Umfreville has, we are pleased to see, struck 
out an entirely new path in Heraldic designs for brooches, earrings, and bracelets. 
In these the family arms of the fair wearer is executed with marvellous beauty, in 
pierced open-work, delicately and yet richly engraved, and finished in a style that 
would almost put to shame the drawings made at Heralds’ College. We heartily 
commend this thought of Mr. Umfreville to our readers. Nothing could be better 
than these for the titled and untitled ladies of our English aristocracy ; and they 
cannot do better than entrust to him drawings of their family arms, with instructions 
to prepare suites of jewellery so decorated. 





MR. DOUBBLE’S LEMON SQUEEZER. 


Mr. Thomas Doubble, of Bartlett’s Buildings, Holborn, has lately produced an 
artistic-looking, and very useful adjunct to the dining-room and the kitchen, in the 
shape of a lemon squeezer, of perfectly novel construction. It consists of a small porce- 
lain jar, fitting loosely on to a malleable iron stand (and by the judicious introduc- 
tion of an India rubber band prevented from injury), into which, when in use, falls a 
well-poised boxwood ball, or presser, which is attached to the lever of the upper 
handle. The lemon being placed in the jar, the simple act of pressing down the 
handle squeezes out the juice, without the slightest possibility of any being “‘spurted” 
about. The juice thus extracted can, by an excellent arrangement of perforations, be 
poured out without pips or fragments of the lemon, and as no metal whatever comes 
in contact with the acid, no possibility exists of corrosion. It is artistic in design; 
cleanly in use, small and compact in size, and one of the most useful and convenient 
of articles for the purpose for which it is intended. 
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ART IN THE FIRE PLACE. 


HoweEVER cheerful and pleasant-looking the ordinary ‘‘Ornaments for your fire- 
stove” of street cry celebrity may be, or however graceful and light and airy manilla, 
willow, crinoline, horn, tissue-shreds, or gold and silver threads may look, it has often 
struck us that something more was wanted, and that it wax high time some manufac- 
turer of taste turned his attention to the matter. Fire-place boards in all their 
hideousness, and with all their disadvantages of utterly preventing the proper venti- 
lation of apartments, have happily disappeared ; large masses of ferns or horse-chest- 
nut, or hawthorn, stuffed into the grate, and producing, by the overpowering effect 
they have on the atmosphere, headaches and nausea in the household, have pretty well 
become, even in country cottages, things of the past ; and shavings of paper or wood 
have pretty much followed in their wake, so that in most houses a better taste has 
sprung up ; and of late years artistic designs and harmonious combinations of colour 
have, with good results, been substituted. Each year there has been a marked im- 
provement in these ordinary household requisites, but to our mind they are even yet 
far from perfection. 
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For the present season a perfectly new idea has been struck out by Mr. B. Sulman, 
of Milton Street, E.C., which deserves more than a passing word. They are 
intended for the inside of the grate, and are formed of thick substantial cardboard, 
in two pieces. The larger is “nicked ” so as to fold to the proper angle for the back 
of the grate, and the smaller one so as to curve round the inside of the bars. There 
are beautifully decorated in colour printing and gold, in various highly artistic pat- 
terns. When placed in the grate, and the intermediate space filled in with silk and 
gold, manilla, Victoria grass, or other light substances, or even with homely devices, 
they have a remarkably pleasing and striking effect. We have selected two of the 
designs for engraving, so as to show our readers how thoroughly novel they are in 
design, and how effective in appearance. 

Messrs. Mullord Brothers have also introduced some strikingly beautiful novelties 
in their now well-known “ Bijou” series of stove decorations. They are somewhat of 
the class usually known as ‘‘aprons,” but are formed of the most exquisitely light 
and fairylike material, of the richest and most harmonious of colours, and so arranged 
as to produce a degree of loveliness that is fascinating. Among their more striking 
designs are the “Silken Tresses,” the ‘‘Stalactite,” the ‘‘Golden Feathers,” the 
“ Ostrich Plume,” the “ Silken Floss,” and the ‘‘ Ribbon.” These are so contrived by 
being attached to closely arranged wires, that with the utmost ease they open out 
and hang down in fairylike beauty, to fill up the whole space of the range, and even, 
if nents be, the fender in front of it. We know of no maker of these elegancies that, 
for this particular description of ornament, can at all approach Messrs. Mullord. 
They have devoted no end of time and labour to their preparation, and deserve a 
large measure of success for having thus brought Art to bear on matters of everyday 
use at this season of the year. 
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NEALE’S ABBEY CHURCH OF ST. ALBAN.* 

PossiBLY there is no church in the country which contains such a wealth of anti- 
quarian interest as St. Alban’s Abbey. It not only represents every phase of me- 
diswval architecture, but the Roman tiles, of which the Norman church was built 
(1077), had played their part in the buildings of ancient Verulam—buildings which 
had fallen centuries before St. Alban’s monastery was contemplated. It is difficult 
in the space at our disposal to give more than a general idea of the value of such a 
magnificent volume as this—a volume which is the outcome of many years of diligent 
and patieit work. Neither time, care, nor expense, seem to have been spared to 
make the book an accurate and complete illustration of the building. We most 
heartily congratulate Mr. Neale on the successful termination of his labours ; for 
although the work may be a pecuniary loss, yet it has gained him a reputation which 
we trust will eventually doubly repay his long labour of love. 

The size of the volume is imperial folio (22 inches x 15 inches). It contains sixty 
plates, including two double plates, and a coloured frontispiece ; also descriptive letter- 
press of each plate, and a general history of the Abbey. Mr. Neale has acted wisely 
in not putting too much letter-press ; his notes are pithy, short, and practical. He 
reads the history from the stones themselves, and many popular traditions are of 
course discredited a little in thé process. Ina “comparative chronological chart,” 
we see at a glance when each of the church was erected, also the contemporary 
reigning sovereign, ruling abbot, and architectural nomenclature. This is a novel 
but invaluable feature, and one we should like to see used in connection with the 
architecture and history of every cathedral. 

From the historical notes, we learn that “‘ some three hundred years ago the shrine 
of the proto-martyr was shattered into thousands of pieces. These pieces were used 
with the common rubble masonry for walling up the arches at the eastern end of the 
Saint’s Chapel, when the public passage through the church was formed. When 
these arches were opened out in the spring of 1872, about two thousand fragments of 
Purbeck marble were discovered. ese fragments have been ingeniously put to- 

ether under the guidance of the late Sir G. G. Scott ; and we can now see in the 

int’s Chapel a large portion of the once famous shrine of St. Alban.” We are 
happy to be able to state, that since Mr. Neale wrote the above, the public passage— 
which ran entirely through the church, and separated the Lady Chapel from the 
rest of the building—has been cleared away, and a new path substituted round 
the east end of the Abbey. The details ting the methods of finishing the 
surface of masonry, given on page 36, will be found invaluable to the antiq 
in fixing the date of a building, where mouldings and other features are defaced. 
In St. Alban’s—the Norman stonework is axed ; the Transitional, chiselled ; the 
Early-English, bolster-tooled ; the Decorated ashlar, claw tooled ; mouldings scraped. 
The Perpendicular stonework is finely scraped; and this was not the rule at St. 
Alban’s only, but the same methods may be said to have prevailed wherever similar 
stone was used. We have frequently heard that the total length of St. Alban’s 
exceeds that of any other cathedral. Mr. Neale, however, shows that St. Alban’s, 
which measures 550 feet 14 inches, is 7 feet 73 inches less than Winchester. “The 
repetition of the strong unbroken lines of precisely similar length at different levels 
in the nave and aisles of St. Alban’s, drives home to the imagination, in a way quite 
unique, the impression of length. The nave of St. Alban’s is not only the longest in 
the kingdom, but the longest in the world.” Mr. Neale’s plates are exhaustive in 
their way, the wealth of illustration is very striking. Besides the usual drawings of 
plans, elevations, and sections, there are a large number of sketches of painted glass, 
ornamental ironwork, carving, decoration, &c. ; also a view of the recently discovered 
shrine of St. Alban. Every plate will repay the most careful pry A, and to study 
the book thoroughly is an admirable preparation for the study of the whole subject 
of the development of English architecture. ‘‘ Being the largest volume that has been 
produced by photo-lithography, Mr. Neale has been enabled to give us an exact re- 
production, line for line, of his original drawings, without the possibility of a mistake 
or of that additional drawing or touching up by the lithographer, which is often more 
fatal than honest blundering.” So faithful was he, that every piece of carving, and 
all the mouldings, were taken real size from the stones; an — drawing—in- 
cluding the plan and wonderful south elevation and longitndinal section—was 


worked to scale on the spot. By far the most accurate and coniplete series of 
architectural illustrations which have yet been devoted to any of cur ancient national 
monuments, have resulted from the years of persistent study and labour devoted with 
rare self-devotion to one great subject. 

St. Alban’s monastery was the head quarters of one of the best schools of art in 
England in medieval times ; although so much decoration has been destroyed, yet 
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there still remain —— of figure painting, diaper patterns, scroll work, &c., 
well representing all the various periods. Illustrations of these works of art would 
be deemed most precious by future generations ; and we earnestly hope Mr. Neale 
may be induced to undertake the task as a supplement to his present work. We 
regret to learn that all the drawings have been erased from the stones, so that no 
more copies can be printed. This may lead’each subscriber to prize his copy, but we 
prefer that such books as this should be spread far and wide, not be seen only by a 
few. Some copies now remain on hand, but as there can be no doubt that in a few 
years the value of the book will be greatly increased, those who take pains to secure 
a copy will hereafter deem themselves fortunate. 

Our illustration (Plate VII.) is taken by permission from a reduced copy of one 
of the plates. It is the popular view of the Abbey as approached from the south- 
east, and shows specimens of the Norman, Early-English, Decorated, and —- 
dicular styles. . 

* The Abbey Church of St. Alban, Hertfordshire. Tlustrated. By James NEAIz, 
F.S.A., F.R.1.B.A., Architect, 8, Adelphi Terrace. London: Printed for Sub- 
scribers. 





A HOMILETIC ENCYCLOPZADIA.* 
Ir is seldom indeed that so useful, so well arranged, so excellently digested, and so 
altogether admirable a book has come before us as this, and the thanks of all genuine 
thoughtful students are eminently due to its learned and untiringly industrious com- 
iler, for the immense labour and research he has expended over its preparation. 
Mr. Bertram is indeed to be congratulated on having produced so valuable a work, 
for if it was the only one to which his life was devoted, it is enough to hand his name 
down for ages to come as one of the most judicious, painstaking, and reliable of selec- 
tors. The aim of the Homiletic Encyclopedia is to present uader each heading into 
which the subjects are divided, a series of extracts from various learned authors and 
preachers bearing upon it, and which may not only ‘‘serve as divisions or subdivisions 
of sermons, or of courses of sermons,” but by which ‘‘the student may be helped to 
attain a clear and logical mastery of the subject concerning which he intends to 
speak ;” and that aim has been kept steadily in view by its learned compiler, who 
has made it a book not only of reference, but one whose pages demand deep and care- 
ful study. “It is not,’ says Mr. Bertram, “ for the man who, when he finds his ideas 
running dry, and does not see how to finish a division of a sermon effectively, runs to 
some dictionary to find something that can be tacked on to what he has written ; but 
for the faithful preacher, such as is depicted in Ecclesiastes xii. 9, 10, who gives dili- 
gence beforehand to find out acceptable words and useful ideas. It is not intended 
for the idler, who preaches under compulsion, but for the earnest studert, to whom 
preaching is a delight.” To the student and to the faithful preacher the volume will 
prove simply invaluable, while to the general reader—the thoughtful reader, who 
prefers the really healthy and enlightening, the ennobling and elevating, to the light, 
unwholesome, and depressingly baneful phases of literature—it is a boon beyond 
price. Turn where one will, one finds golden thoughts ready to be turned to good 
account, and “ acceptable words,” that make the heart glad. When we say that con- 
siderably over five thousand extracts, of more or less length, but all equally well 
chosen and faultlessly arranged, are given in this one volume, and that they are 
accompanied by copious indexes of arrangement of subjects, and also an equally 
copious ‘‘index of texts,” we have surely said enough to ensure it not only accep- 
tance, but a thankful welcome, by all. One thing only is needed, and this we venture 
to suggest to the compiler for the new edition that we trust will soon be needed, and 
that is an index of writers or authorities ; this would be a great convenience, alike to 
the student and to the casual reader. We ought to add that this portly volume is 
admirably brought out by Mr. Dickinson, to whom too much praise cannot be given 
for the excellent manner in which it is issued. We have not as yet seen the “‘ Dic- 
tionary of Poetical Illustrations,” of which Mr. Bertram is the compiler, but if it be 
ual to his “‘ Homiletic Encyclopsedia,” it must be good indeed. 
* A Homiletic Encyclopedia of Illustrations in logy and Morals. By R. A. 
Bertram. London: RK, D. Dickinson, Farringdon Street. 1 vol. large 8vo., pp. 892. 
ANTIQUITIES OF LAUGHARNE AND PENDINE.— We hear that Miss Mary Curtis is 
preparing for immediate publication, by subscription, a new and greatly enlarged 
edition of her work under the above title. We have a two-fold object in making this 
announcement—the first, because we believe the new edition will be very acceptable 
to a large number of readers, both in and out of Wales; and the second, because 
we happen to know, that by subscribing for copies of the book (it is to be published 
at four shillings), a benefit will be conferred on the authoress, who much needs this 
help. Her address is—Laugharne, Carmarthenshire. 
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EARLY DRAWINGS AND ILLUMINATIONS.* 

Onz of the most useful, and at the same time most painstaking of books of reference 
on ancient Art matters, has just been issued by Messrs. Bagster and Sons, and calls 
for our most special commendation. It is a careful digest, by Mr. Walter de Grey 
Birch, than whom no one is better fitted for the task, and Mr. Henry Jenner, who 
has proved himself a valuable coadjutor in the work, of the early drawings and illu- 
minations preserved in the MS. Department of the British Museum, and is preceded 
by an admirably written Introduction to the Study of IMuminated Manuscripts. The 
body of the work itself is arranged as a Dictionary of Subjects of the various drawings 
contained in the collection, and under each entry is given a list of careful references 
to every instance in which the subject occurs. Thus, under the head of ‘‘ Mary, Saint, 
The Blessed Virgin,” following three or four pages of careful explanatory introduc- 
tion, we have an immense arses Be of references, so arranged as to be of the greatest 
possible use to the student. These are comprised under two general headings, ‘‘ His- 
torical” and ‘‘ Mystical ””—the historical being subdivided into ‘‘series of life of,” 
‘‘miracles,” ‘‘ birth,” “ presented in temple,” ‘‘ marriage,” and ‘‘ annunciation ;” 
and the mystical, into the ‘‘ figure,”’ ‘‘ seated with Jesus or the Father,” “ with sword,” 
‘‘Immaculate Conception symbolised,” “sine labe originali Concepta,” ‘‘ with St. 
Anne,” &c., “with Babe,” ‘‘the Holy Family,” “ Pieta,” “‘ Our y of Seven Sor- 
rows,” “Sancta Maria ad Nives,” ‘‘interceding for souls in purgatory,” “a protec- 
tress,” “‘ praying,” “‘ reading,” “‘ weaving,” and soon. Thus, under this one heading 
of Mary, with its subdivisions, nearly a thousand references to MSS. are given in 
which representations of her occur. Again, as another example of the scrupulous care 
with which the book has been compiled, we take at random the heading “ Armour,” 
and find that it is subdivided into ‘‘ Irish, 9th century,” “ English,” ‘ Flemish,” 
‘* French,” ‘* Burgundian,” “‘ Italian,”’ “German,” ‘‘ Dutch,” “ Spanish,” ‘‘ Saracen,” 
** Oriental,” ete., and each of these is again divided into centuries and parts of cen- 
turies ; the references to drawings being several hundreds in number. . The volume 
is illustrated by a dozen superb illustrations, photographed directly from the illumina- 
tions themselves; these add not only a value but a charm, to its pages, that give 
intense interest to its contents. It would be impossible to accord too high terms of 
praise to the compilers, for the admirable way in which they have acquitted them- 
selves of their onerous task ; or to the publishers, for the excellent way in which it 
has been issued. 

* Early Drawings and Illuminations. An Introduction to the Study of Illuminated 
Manuscripts ; with a Dictionary of Subjects in the British Museum. By WALTER DE 
Grey BikcH and HENRY JENNER. 1 vol. 8vo., pp. 310. London: 8S. Bagster and 
Sons, 15, Paternoster Row, 1879. Tlustrated. 





SHAKSPERE QUARTO FAC-SIMILES.* 
Mr. W. Griggs, one of the most able and experienced of our photo-lithographers, has 
set himself the task--the highly commendable task—of preparing and issuing fac- 
similes of the early quartos of Shakspere’s plays, some thirty-five in number, by the 
process of which he is so able a master, and each accompanied by introductions by 
various writers of repute, under the immediate superintendence and management of 
Mr. Furnival, the founder of the new Shakspere Society. With two such names as Mr. 
Furnival, as superintendent, and Mr. Griggs, as producer, abundant guarantee is given 
for the perfect excellence of the undertaking, and of the care and accuracy with which 
it will be carried out. The first of the series, the first (1603) quarto of Hamlet is now 
before us, and is all that could possibly be desired, even by the most exacting and fas- 
tidious critic. Some years ago, His Grace the Duke of Devonshire, to whom the price- 
less treasures of the original first and second quartos of Hamlet belong, had most 
careful fac-similes prepared of them, at his own cost, for private distribution. These 
exquisite fac-similes, which we count among our choicest treasures, are now before us, 
end right glad are we to be able to say that, thanks to Mr. Griggs, a larger number of 
Shaksperian students will now be able to own equally as good and perfect copies as 
those are. We perceive that as a part of Mr. ival’s plan, a line is ruled round 
each page so as to admit of reference on the one margin, “ to the scene and line num- 
bers given to the 18 scenes, into which the 2143 lines and part lines of the original 
have been divided, as in the Cambridge editor’s print of it ; and on the other to the 
corresponding act, scene, and end-numbers of the Globe edition.” This isa most 
valuable addition for students’-use, and for own reference ; but to our mind militates 
not a little against the beauty of the work as an actual fac-simile. The advantages 
of the arrangement are, however, self-apparent, and infinitely outweigh all objections 
that could be raised inst it. We shall, as other fac-similes reach us as the series 
progresses, again and again refer to these admirable reprints, which we cordially 
commend to our readers. 
* London: W. Griaes, Hanover Street, Peckham. 
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PALGRAVE FAMILY MEMORIALS.* 


Ir is seldom indeed that we have seen a book devoted to the history and genealogy of 
apy one particular family so thoroughly well done, and so entirely ‘after one’s own 
heart,” as the volume now before us, for whose preparation the antiquarian world, or 
rather that portion of it who are fortunate enough to secure copies, is indebted to Mr. 
Charles John Palmer, to whose “ Perlustration of Great Yarmouth,” we have already 
called attention in these pages, and to Mr. Stephen Tucker, Rouge Croix, whose 
genealogical labours are so well known and so highiy appreciated. The family of 
Palgrave is of very considerable antiquity, and many of its members have distinguished 
themselves in a marked degree in various walks of life, while their alliances with other 
noted families have been more than ordinarily extensive. There was therefore ample 
scope for the researches of the preparers of this handsome quarto volume ; and they 
have acquitted themselves of the task in a manner, and with a fulness, that calls for 
the most emphatic expressions of commendation. The [ae ae of the main line and 
various branches of the family, with all their multitudinous ramifications, are care- 
fully drawn ; and elaborate genealogical, heraldic, and biographical notes are given 
throughout. But not only so, for the topography is not neglected, and special notices 
of churches and mansions are wisely included. ‘The volume is illustrated with a large 
number—more than thirty—of plates, and about as many well executed woodcuts. 
Amongst the plates are a series of highly interesting portraits of past and present 
notabilities of the Palgrave family, and their insmsediate connectious, including 
William Palgrave, the Collector of Customs; his sons Thomas Palgrave, J.P., of 
Bryn-y-Gynog, and Charles George Palgrave, of —- House, Isle of Wight, to 
whose good taste, liberal spirit, and commendable pride of family is due the prepara- 
tion, at his own cost, of this admirable work ; Dawson Turner and his gi wife ; 
Sir William and Lady Hooker ; Sir Francis and Lady Palgrave; Sir Charles L. East- 
lake ; and others; these are all private plates, many of them Mrs. Dawson Turner’s 
own etching. Besides these, there are several views of churches and mansions; 
brasses and other monuments ; armorial bearings, etc., etc. Thus the work is ren- 
dered complete in every possible way, and will stand out conspicuously not only as 
a faultlessly prepared monograph on a family of note, but as an example of private 
liberality in its preparation, that it would indeed be well if others oil follow. 

We accord unqualified praise to Mr. Palmer for the admirable way in which he and 
his co-labourer have acquitted themselves of 
their laborious task, and tender to them and 
to Mr. Palgrave, the thanks of all genuine 
antiquaries, for the important and intensely 
interesting addition they have thus made to 
genealogical literature. 

Of the woodcuts which illustrate this vo- 
lume we are fortunately, through the cour- 
tesy of Mr. Palmer, enabled to reproduce 
threeasexamples. These are Bryn-y-Gynog, 
the seat of the present head of the family, 
Thomas Palgrave, Esq., erected by him on 
his Welsh estate ; and Shaddingfield Lodge, 
on the South Beach, Great Yarmouth, the 
residence of Samuel Nightingale, Esq., who 
married Eleanor Turner Palgrave, youngest 
sister of that gentleman. This house has 
more than once been honoured by being the 
temporary residence of H.R.H. the Prince 
of Wales, on his visits to Great Yarmouth. 
The third engraving is the arms of Lubbock, 
granted in 1730 to Thomas Lubbock, of Nor- 
wich, son of Richard Lubbock, by his wife 
Elizabeth Palgrave, one of the co-heiresses 
of Thomas Palgrave, of that city, from whom 
the present Baronet, Sir John Lubbock, is 
lineally — The = are, argent, 

a mount and thereon a stork, proper, on a 

ee chief, gules, three estoiles of the first ; crest, 

a stork rising, proper, reposing the dexter foot on an antique shield charged with the 
arms of Palgrave, being azure, a lion rampant guardant, argent. 


seemed printed. 1 vol. 4to., pp. 208. Printed by Millar & Leavins, Norwich, 
878. ; 
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ILLUSTRATED GUIDE TO SHEFFIELD.* 


Tus new and most acceptable book has reached us just as we are going to press, but 
we cannot let the opportunity pass (even at the risk of crushing out another para- 
graph already in type), though our notice must necessarily be brief, of directing 
attention to it. Seldom, indeed, has any town had a volume so goodly in size, so 
excellent in printing, so admirable in illustration, or so varied in contents, devoted 
simply to the purposes of a “Guide,” as has Sheffield in the one before us. As a 
Guide to Sheffield itself, the volume, so far as we have had the opportunity of glanc- 
ing at it, seems to be all that could be desired. It is a Guide not only to the town 
itself, with all its public buildings and places of interest, but, what is of immense 
importance, to its various manufactories, which are described in a masterly manner, 
and profusely illustrated. For this part of the work alone, which treats on the staple 
manufactures of the town—manufactures for which, despite all foreign competition, 
Sheffield stands pre-eminent over all the world, and will yet for ages to come hold 
her own against all others—thanks are due to the compiler and issuers of this 
volume ; it is to an eminent degree valuable and useful, as well as interesting, 
The compiler is evidently, and as it would only be reasonable to expect, perfectly at 
home in Sheffield and Sheffield matters, and gives his information creditably and use- 
fully. Outside Sheffield he is grievously at fault, and a regret comes over us—a regret 
that will be general among his readers—that he ever stepped beyond the boundaries 
of the town itself. We have simply glanced at some few of the pages relating to 
Derbyshire and to Nottinghamshire, and it grieves us to record that we have found 
errors more abundant than we should like to name—so abundant, in fact, as to mar 
that part of the work, and to militate against its usefulness. If the compiler was not 
competent for that portion of his task, he ought, for his own credit’s sake, and for the 
sake of his book, to have got some friendly hand, well up in the matter, to have 
revised it for him before issuing. This is what is needed, and we put it to the pub- 
lishers and the compiler, that it will be their best policy to see this done before 
another edition is issued. The engravings, which are profuse in number, and, as a 


‘rule, good in execution, add a charm and a value to the volume, and give an increased 


interest to its contents. They have been obtained from various sources, and are well 
selected. Those which illustrate the manufactures of Sheffield, as well as those of 
its public buildings, are of considerable interest, and will be useful alike to visitors, 
residents and more distant people, both at home and abroad. The views of Chats- 
worth, Haddon, and Hardwick Hall, some nine or ten in number, are re-produced 
(but without acknowledgment) from the first volume of Mr. Jewitt’s ‘‘ Stately 
Homes of England;” and from the second volume of the same work, a view of 
Welbeck (taken under special circumstances for Mr. Jewitt’s account of that place), 
is re-produced (again without any acknowledgment), and made to do duty as a view 
of Thoresby!! Should Earl Manvers ever see this Guide to Sheffield, and turn to 
e 398 of its contents, he will, we opine, be surprised to find how his house has 
en ‘‘ transmogrified ” from what it really is, into an exact replica of the seat of 
his noble neighbour, the Duke of Portland. The volume is well printed, on good 
toned paper, and the “ getting-up” is highly creditable to its energetic publishers, 
Messrs. Pawson and Brailsford, to whom Sheffield is indebted for the issue of so many 
important and useful works. 
The Illustrated Guide to Sheffield and the Surrounding District. Edited by JoHN 
TayLor. Sheffield: Pawson & Brailsford. 1 vol., 8vo., pp. 388, 1879. Illustrated. 





THE “ BLUE BELL” NOVELS. 


Messrs. Marcus WarD & Co., with that good taste that so eminently distinguishes 
everything they undertake, have commenced the issue of a series of original one- 
volume novels, under the pleasing and taking title of The Blue Bell Series—and it 
bids fair to keep the lead which it has already taken of all the series that have been 
projected. The aim of the publishers has been to produce a number of original illus- 
trated Tales, of the purest possible style of literature, written by the best authors ; 
printed in the highest style, in clear type, on paper of faultless quality ; illustrated by 
well-known artists ; and got up in the most pleasing and even elegant style, to sell at 
a price—only a couple of shillings each—that would ensure their wide dissemination. 
The volumes we have so far seen are ‘‘ Blue Bell,” by M. Bramston, illustrated b 
Marcus Stone, A.R.A.; ‘*Summer Snow,” by Sarah er, illustrated by Fran 
Dadd ; ‘‘ The Disturbing Element, or Chronicles of the Blue Bell Society,” by Char- 
lotte M. Yonge, illustrated by Percy Macquoid ; and ‘‘ Cousin Sidney,” by Elizabeth 
Traice, illustrated by T. M. Lindsay. They are among the most healthily toned, 
pleasingly written, and charmingly illustrated of novels, and their elegant appearance 
must bespeak for them an universal acceptance. We shall hope again to recur to the 
** Blue Bell Novels ” as others of the series reach us. 
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OBITUARY NOTICES OF ASTRONOMERS.* 

Mr. Epwin Dunkin, F.R.S., F.R.A.S., etc., the eminent astronomer, of the Royal 
Observatory at Greenwich, and for very many years Hon. Sec. to the Royal Astro- 
nomical Society, has done good service to science, and to general literature, by the 
preparation and issue of the admirable volume before us, which is devoted to bio- 
graphical notices of several of the more famous Fellows and Associates of that Society, 
and has produced a work that will take rank among the best and most useful of the 
day. The volume contains excellently written memoirs of Becher, D’Arrest, De- 
launay, Denison, Donati, Heis, the two Herschels, Laugier, Le Verrier, Von Littrow, 
Main, Mathieu, Maury, Middlemist, Murchison, Robertson, Rutherford, Ryan, 
Santini, Sedgwick, Sheepshanks, Strange, and Waugh; and is thus an epitome of 
scientific research that is of far more than passing interest. We trust that as these 
names—brilliant though they are—form but a very small proportion of the eminent 
men who have cast lustre on the society to which they belonged, and the science to 
which they devoted themselves, Mr. Dunkiu may yet find leisure to issue a companion 
volume, devoted to memoirs of their lives and works, No man is better qualified 
than he for this task, and we throw out the hint in the earnest hope that he may be 
induced to act upon it. 

* London: Williams & Norgate, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 1 vol., sm. 8vo., 
pp. 258. 1879. 





GRAMMAR OF JAPANESE ORNAMENT.* 

WE hail with genuine pleasure the appearance of the first part of this sumptuous 
work, which will be a true aud endless boon to designers in every branch of industry, 
and of incalculable benefit to Art and Munufactures. The part now before us (part £} 
contains no less than fifteen exquisitely drawn and splendidly printed plates of large 
size (15 by 11} inches), embracing some of the best chosen examples we have yet seen 
of Japanese design and ornament ; and the succeeding parts are, we perceive, in- 
tended to contain a like number, with full descriptive text. Whether in birds, fishes 
insects, foliage, flowers, arabesques, or what not, the native drawings are reproduced 
in all their charming quaintness and naivette ; and the work, when completed, will 
form a storehouse of valuable hints that artists and art-manufacturers may, and wiil, 
for ages draw upon. The work does infinite credit to Mr. T. W. Cutler, who has 
caught the real spirit of the native artist, and whose skill as a draughtsman is shown 
to be of the highest order ; and to Mr. Batsford, its well-known and energetic pub- 
lisher. We have seen no Art-book that pleases us better than this, and we shall 
return to it as the other parts reach us, Inthe meantime we cordially commend it 
to our readers. 





* A Gr r of Jap Ornament and Design. By THomas W. CuTizr, 
F.R.I.B.A. London: B. T. Batsford, 52, High Holborn, London, 1879, 


RENTAL BOOK OF CUPAR-ANGUS ABBEY.* 

Dr. Rogers, the founder and mainstay of the Royal Historical Society, has added to 
the many valuable and important works which have emanated from his pen, one of 
the most acceptable of contributions to antiquarian literature. We have only in the 
present number space enough to very briefly record the issue of this remarkable 
volume, and to congratulate not only Dr. Rogers himself, but the whole archwological 
world, on its issue. We shall return to a consideration of the book when the second 
volume is issued, and shall then take occasion to speak of its remarkable contents. 
In the meantime we cannot let the opportunity pass of expressing the thanks of the 
archeological world to Dr. Rogers for this fresh proof of his boundless energy, his 
deep research, and his indefatigable industry. Seeing what a vast deal the learned 
doctor has done, and the valuable contributions he has made to historical literature, 
we have been grieved at the personalities that have been indulged in of late by some 
of his enemies in the pages of the “ Atheneum.” The doctor, with the results of his 
long career of useful labour before him, can well afford to look down in pity at these 
utterances of some of his carping enemies. 

* Rental Book of the Cistercian Abbey of Cupar Angus, with the Breviary of the 
Register. Edited by the Rev. CoaRLes Rogers, LL.D. Vol. 1, 8vo., pp. 374, 1879. 
Issued by the Grampian Club. 


FIELD-MarsHAL Count MOLTKE, 1807—1878 * (London : W. Swan Sonnenschein, 
15, Paternoster Square). The publication of this admirably-written sketch of the 
eventful life of one of the greatest of modern strategists and commanders, by Pro- 
fessor Miiller (translated by Ten. Pinkerton and Mozier), is remarkably opportune, 
and we hail it as a valuable and interesting contribution not only to biographical but 
to historical literature. Of all that has been written regarding Moltke and the tre- 
mendous events in which he took so prominent and successful a part, this is by far 
the most readable, the most reliable, and the most interesting. We cordially recom- 
mend it to our readers. 

* 1 vol. 8vo., pp. 204, 1879. With a Portrait of Moltke. 
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EVERY MAN HIS OWN LAWYER.* 

Ir is simply impossible to overrate the importance, the value, and the usefulness of 
this truly named “ Handy Book of the Principles of Law and Equity.” Itis,asa 
book of reference, an essential of every household, and one that may be implicitly 
relied on in every syllable of every scrap of information it presents. The labour of 
the preparation of the volume has, there can be no doubt, been immense, and it is 
surprising that such faultless accuracy, such entire freedom from error, and such 
lucidity of explanation have been arrived at. We have tested it thoroughly, in very 
many places, and we unhesitatingly put on record the pleasing fact, that in no one 
instance have we found even a shadow of a fault. The present edition—the 16th— 
has been most carefully revised and brought down to the present hour ; it is therefore 
not a “ Handy Book” of the past, but of all law matters at the present hour. There 
is not a single point, we verily believe, concerning the rights and wrongs of indi- 
viduals in every possible position, and under any possible circumstance, that is not 
treated on ; and it is undeniably a book which will not only tend materially to save 
expense by enabling people to do without “going to law,” but will enable them to 
manage their own affairs, and be on their guard against others. We strongly recom- 
mend the book to one and ail of our readers. 

* London: Crosby Lockwood, and Co., 7, Stationers’ Hall Court, Ludgate Hill. 
1 vol. sm. 8vo., 514 pp., 1879. 





COTTAGES, HOW TO ARRANGE AND BUILD THEM.* 

THIS is an excellent, eminently practical, and carefully prepared, “‘ready-to-hand 
Guide” to the arrangement and building of: cottages, with a view to the ensuring of 
comfort, health, and convenience to their inhabitants. Written by a thoroughly 
practical man, an experienced authority on sanitary matters, and profusely illustrated 
with a large number of plans, sections, elevations, and details, it forms a complete 
treatise on the subject, and will be found of immense service to all who are interested 
in the subject. 

* Cottages: how to arrange and build them. By a Sanitary Reformer. London: 
Bemrose and Sons, 10, Paternoster Buildings. 1 vol, 8vo., pp. 162. 





A New MaGaZIne FOR THE MIDLANDS.—We learn with extreme pleasure that a 
new Illustrated Magazine for the Midlands is about to be issued by the well-known 
firm of Houghton and Hammond, of Birmingham. The magazine, which is intended 
to take a high stand in the ranks of serial literature, will, we believe, make its 
appearance during the present autumn, and will, doubtless, be hailed as a boon, not 
by Midlanders alone, but by the better and more enlightened class of general readers 
throughout the kingdom. We believe, indeed we know, that the services of several 
of our best and most popular writers, in various walks of literature, have been 
secured, and their contributions will give a character to the undertaking that will at 
once ensure its universal acceptance and success. We believe that, while the higher 
and more substantial branches of useful literature—history, biography, topography, 
archxology, folk-lore, and a host of other subjects—will form a prominent feature of 
the contents of the new magazine, the lighter and more brilliant realms of poetry 
and fiction will be well represented; and thus it will be made a serial of general 
inter-st that will please all classes of readers; and the illustrations are intended to 
be varied in character, and executed in a high style of art. The aiin is a high one, 
but in that very fact lie the elements of success, for nothing short of high class, 
both in scope of contents, and in style of illustrations, could command the help of 
leading writers, or secure the support of the reading public. The projectors of the 
magazine, whose “ Old and New Birmingham ” has been favourably noticed in these 
pages, are eminently capable of issuing the serial in a way that shall be most 
satisfactory to all, and bring credit to themselves; and we are very sanguine that 
their venture will prove a decided success. 





Tae STARS AND CONSTELLATIONS; HOW AND WHEN TO FIND AND TELL THEM. 
By W. H. Rosser (London: C. Wilson, 157, Leadenhall Street). This admirable 
book, which has, besides 36 pages of quarto letter-press, four effectively-executed 
folding maps of the constellations, etc., is without exception, the most simple, well 
expressed, and cleverly arranged first book on the subject that has come before us. 
The first chapter is a well condensed and clearly expressed essay on the general sub- 
ject of stars and the constellations, and this is followed by the zodiacal constellations, 
careful oe of the maps, explanations of terms, and a series of tables, the 
usefulness and importance of which cannot be overrated. We consider the book to 


be just the most useful that can be placed in anyone’s hands who wishes to obtain an 
insight into the study of the heavens and their starry gems. 
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BRITISH CYPRUS.* 


THE subject of Cyprus, whether treated historically, ethnographically, aphically, 
or politicaily, is one of a!l-absorbing interest, and any reliable and authentic par- 
ticulars are, and always must be, especially interesting and valuable. We know no 
man with keener perception, closer observation, greater aptitude for condensation, or 
more brilliant powers of description than Mr. Dixon; and when it was announced 
that he had started for Cyprus, we, in common with hundreds of others, felt that 
when his views and experiences of the Island should be made public, we should at last 
have ‘something fresh, readable, and reliable, presented to us. Nor have we been 
deceived. The volume is one to be taken up and read—not glanced at—and from 
whose perusal no one can rise without having gained much that is worth knowing. 
It can scarcely need a recommendation from us, to ensure Mr. Dixon’s ‘‘ Cyprus” 
having a large sale, but we heartily give it, and assure our readers that they ought to 
possess this now most popular book. 

* British Cyprus. By W. Hepworts Dixon. London: Chapman and Hall, 192, 
Piccadilly. 1 vol. 8vo., pp. 368, 1879. 


BELLS AND BELL RINGERS.* 


Ir not very learned, at all events this isa very nice, chatty, and readable little volume, 
that no doubt will prove very interesting to the general reader. Mr. Lomax divides 
his subject into sixteen chapters, viz., Bells and their Associations ; their early his- 
tory ; Greek and Roman Bells; the Church Bell; Bells Ecclesiastical ; Ornamen- 
tation of Bells ; Mottoes ; Uses of Church Bells; Passing Bell ; how Bells are made ; 
up in the Belfry ; Bell Ringers ; how Changes are rung ; Chimes and Carillons ; and 
the Moral of the Bells. To each of these a few brief pages are devoted. Errors are 
abundant in the book, and these of course take away vastly from its merits. ‘ At 
Ashover Church, Derbyshire,” says the writer, “there is a peal (1814) giving the 
names of the victories of Queen Anne’s reign, thus: 1. Blenheim ; 2. Barcelona ; 
3. Ramilies; 4. Menin; 5. Turin; 6. Eugene; 7. Marlborough; 8. Queen Anne; 
each name being coupled with a verse.” How he got his information is not for us to 
divine, but if our readers care to turn to page 241 of our XV. volume, where the bells 
of Ashover are fully described in our “‘ Church Bells of Derbyshire,” they will at once 
see that there is not a tittle of truth in the whole matter. The only bell of 1814 bears 
the inscription, ‘‘ Rev’ Laurance Short, Rector, William Eaton & George Bamford 
Churchwardens. The old bell rung the downfall of Bonaparte & broke Apr. 1814. 
J & E Smith, Chesterfield.” The other bells are dated, relatively two in 1625, one 
1650, and the other in 1751. 

* Bells and Bell Ringers. By BENJAMIN Lomax. London: H. J. Infield, 160, 
Fleet Street, 1879, pp. 120. 














THE HisToricat Frncer Post (London: Houlston and Sons, Paternoster Square), 
is just one of those useful books for every day reference for every class of people that 
one can cordially and sincerely recommend. It is literally a “‘ handy book ”’ of terms, 
phrases, epithets, cognomens, allusions, and so forth, in daily use in almost wien | 
branch of history. The volume contains many hundreds of terms, etc., each of whic’ 
is fully explained, and its origin, meaning, or allusion, rendered clear even to the most 
ordinary mind. We have tested the accuracy of the explanations in many places 
where we have opened the volume at hap-hazard, and have uniformly, in each case to 
which we have referred, found them correct and reliable. It is a book of immense 
use for reference, and will be found valuable to all classes of society. Thanks are due 
to Mr. Shelton for the care he has bestowed in the preparation of his work, which cer- 
tainly forms one of the most valuable additions to the series of sound practical publi- 
cations for which Messrs. Houlston and Sons have made themselves famous. We 
have not as yet seen their “ Dictionary of Daily Wants,” and “ Dictionary of Useful 
Knowledge,” to which we believe this forms a companion volume, We shall hope to 
speak of them on another occasion. 





CAMBRIDGE IRON AND Woop WorkK.—We have great pleasure in announcing that 
Mr. W. B. Redfarn, of Cambridge, whose exquisite drawings are so well-known to 
our readers, from his admirable volume ‘‘Old Cambridge,” which was favourably 
noticed in these columns at the time of its issue—has in course of preparation a 
companion volume on ‘‘ The Ancient Iron and Wood Work of Cambridge.” We are 
delighted to make this announcement, as we are sure all lovers of real art will be to 
read it. No man is better able to select subjects for illustration, to draw them when 
selected, or to describe their peculiarities and beauties, than is Mr. Redfarn, and we 
are sure his volume, when it makes its appearance, will well sustain his high reputa- 
tion as an artist, an author, and an antiquary. : 
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OLD ENGLISH WOODWORK.* 
WE desire to call special attention to a particularly nice little 4to. publication just 
issued by Mr. J. Lewis André, under the very attractive title of “ Chests, Chairs, 
Cabinets, and Old English Woodwork,” and which, to our mind, forms one of the most 
acceptable and valuable additions that has been made to the class of archreological 
literature to which it belongs. The volume consists of a series of twelve exquisitely- 
drawn plates, comprising a number of cheats, cabinets, coffers, chairs, panels, mould- 
ings, etc., etc., all wn to scale from the actual specimens themselves, by Mr. André, 
who has expended an enormous amount of labour in their preparation. They are 
produced in photo-lithography from the drawings themselves, of which they are, of 
course, perfect fac-similes. It would be impossible to conceive details better or more 
accurately drawn than these are, and equally impossible to tind avy architect more 
able todo them justice than Mr. André. We perceive that some of the plates are 
from examples in his own possession, and others from the collection of Mr. R. G. Rice, 
whose contributions have often graced these pages, and from other sources. Some, 
especially plates IV. and VII., are extremely rich and elaborate in design, and of 
extreme delicacy in workmanship ; and Mr. André has caught their characteristics 
very cleverly, and reproduced the patterns of the carvings with a delicacy, truthful- 
ness, aud precision that are very charming, and prove him to be a draughtsman 
of no mean ability, as well as an architect of more than ordinary acquirements. We 
trust the present work will be followed by others of an equal degree of beauty and 
interest. It is issued by Mr. André, and we recommend our friends to procure copies 
from his address. 
* Horsham: J. Lewis André, Architect ; and S. Brice, Bookseller. 4to., 1879. 


CoMPLETE MANUAL OF ODD FELLOWSHIP (London: A. Lewis, 1879. Privately 
Printed). This is without exception the best, most complete, most useful, and most 
practical of Manuals on the all-important subject on which it so ably treats, that has 
ever come before us. As a practical guide to the history, principles, ceremonies, and 
symbolism of the order, it is unapproached by any other publication known to us 





“ and it is therefore pre-eminentiy the one to be sought for and recognised by lodges 


all the world over. The broad grand principles upon which Oddfellowship is founded, 
inculcate to a marked degree ‘‘ the duty of protecting the unprotected, alleviating the 
widow’s troubles, and stilling the orphan’s cries ; the y een ave been fed, the naked 
have been clothed, the sick -bed has been tended, and the last remains of the deceased 
Brother have been reverentially consigned to the tomb ; all this has been done with- 
out pomp and circumstance, and in complete secrecy.” This heing so, surely the 
Order should be a wide-spread and flourishing one, and entitled to the support of every 
class of people. The book before us is calculated to be of immense benefit, not only 
to the Order itself, but to the causes of philanthropy, liberality, and Christian spirit. 
It ought to-be in the hands of every official in every lodge of every Unity in the 
kingdom. 





THE LONGEVITY OF MAN.* 
WE are delighted to see that Mr. Thoms’ most valuable, important, and deeply inte- 
resting volume on the “ Longevity of Man” has reached a second edition, and that it 
has been so thoroughly revised and added to that it becomes, in matter of fact, a new 
work on the subject of which he has made himself master. ‘The subject is of intense 
interest, and one that demands careful and scrupulously searching treatment, and 
this it has assuredly met with at the hands of Mr. Thoms, who has brought careful 
enquiry, astute reasoning, and clever sifting of evidence, to bear on the task he has 
undertaken, and has produced a volume that cannot be referred to without profit, or 
read without pleasure. While saying this, wa do not entirely pin our faith to the 
whole of Mr. Thoms’ reasonings, or the conclusions at which he has arrived ;. but we 
thank him heartily and unreservedly for the very admirable way in which he set him- 
self to the task, and for the masterly and praiseworthy manner in which he has com- 
pleted it. We confess that a feeling of grief has often come over us at finding that 
case after case of “ centenarianism ” that had been long set up and fondly believed in 
were, like our friend Timbs’ ‘‘ Historic Ninepins,” being ruthlessly knocked over one 
after another by the hard hitting of Mr. Thoms’s ball, and we felt that though his aim 
was well taken, and his facts and dates in such cases unimpeachable, there were yet 
surely some that ought to have withstood his attacks—some that assuredly, to our 
lights, were summarily “ knocked over,” without sufficient reason, and with too jaunty 
and cavalier-like an air. Glad indeed are we to find that there are a few instances 





which the learned author ders to be lusively established, and which have, 
therefore, come out scatheless from the searching investigation to which they have 
been submitted. We firmly believe that numerous instances of reputed centenarian- 
ism are entitled to be placed on the roll of established cases; and if other patient. 
labourers would, like Mr. Thoms, set themselves to the task of investigation, and give 
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the world the result of their searchings in as faultless a manner as he has done, they 
would do good service to science and to genealogy. Mr. Thoms has been a diligent 
searcher after truth in the very interesting enquiry he has so long and so ably carried 
on, and our worst wish for him is, that he may outlive even the traditional number of 
years ascribed to Jenkins or to Parr, and may thus become a living and an honoured 
proof not only of centenarianism, but of extended longevity ; and may yet give to the 
world many proofs of his indomitable energy, bis literary ability, and his clear and 
masterly reasoning. We cordially recommend the book to our readers; no library, 
public or private should be without it. 

* The Longevity of Man, tts Facts and Fictions. By WiLLIAM THoms, F.S.A., 
Deputy Librarian, House of Lords. London: F. Norgate, King Street, Covent 
Garden, 1 vol, 8vo., pp. 320, 1879. 


PRIMITIVE MANNERS AND CUSTOMS.* 

Ir is long since we saw, or read, a book so interesting, so entertaining, and so well 
written as this, and we affirm that its compiler has done more real service in the way 
of elucidating early customs, and the manners of primitive races, than any other writer 
has yet achieved. Commencing his volume with a chapter on ‘‘ Savage Myths and 
Beliefs,’”” he then proceeds with ‘‘ Savage Modes of Prayer,” “ Savage Proverbs,” 
“Savage Moral Philosophy,” “‘ Savage Political Life,” and ‘‘ Savage Penal Laws,” to 
** Early Wedding Customs,” one of the most carefully prepared, cleverly digested, and 
comprehensive essays on the subject yet written ; and so forward to a remarkably inte- 
resting dissertation on the “ Fairy Lore of Savages,” closing with an ——. impor- 
tant one on “ Camparative Folk Lore” of savage races. The range of the book is, 
therefore, it will be seen, very wide, and full of interest ; and it is not too much to say 
that its compiler, Mr. Farrer, has treated each of the divisions in so masterly and com- 
prehensive a manner, that but little more can be desired either by the general reader, 
the patient enquirer, or the accomplished student. 

* Primitive Manners and Customs. By James A. FARRER. London: Chatto and 
Windus, Piccadilly, 1 vol, sm. 8vo., pp. 316, 1879. 








Messrs. W. F. Hunt anp Co., of Little Windmill Street, W., have submitted to 
us a series of designs for menu and guest cards, which are of more than ordinary 
excellence in printing as well asin design. The ‘ Shaksperian Menus,” consisting 
of a series of clever etchings of well-known scenes in his plays ; the ‘‘ Pickwickian,” 
an equally clever set of reproductions of Phiz’s incomparable etchings of some of the 
main figures and incidents in that masterpiece of Dickens ; and the ‘‘ Chess,” a set of 
quaint designs of king, queen, knight, and so on, are all good. Others are cleverly drawn 
floral and classical designs ; and,for musical parties,a violin and separate bow,cut to form, 
and so arranged that the instrument serves for the menu, and the bow for the name 
card ; and others again—and these are a marked feature of Messrs. Hunt’s productions— 
are for special purposes. Thus for aquatic parties we have the Union Jack in the light 
and the dark blue of Oxford and Cambridge ; for racing, the colours and stripes of 
various owners ; and an infinite variety for uther purposes, In quality of card, in 
clearness of colour, in precision of printing, and in originality of design, we have seen 
none to surpass them. Messrs. W. F. Hunt and Co. have also sent us examples of 
their wonderfully made paper souffié and ice-cups, cutlet-frills, capsules, ete. For 
the manufacture of these specialities they have perfected, and patented, some intricate 
and highly effective machinery, and their productions far exceed any others either 
made here or on the Continent ; we have seen none so good, either in hardness and 
firmness of the paper itself, in excellence of manufacture, or in beauty of appearance. 





Hotes, Queries, and Gleanings. 


NOTE ON A BRASS AT STAPLEHURST, CO. KENT. 
In Haines’ Manual of Monumental Brasses, pt. ii. p. 109, the brass at Staplehurst is 
thus described, ‘‘ A Civilian and 2 wives, c. 1580, all lost but effigy of one wife, Altar 
Tomb, South Chancel.” The effigy remaining is engraved on p. 246 of pt. i. of the 
same work. The following extract trom the will of Walter Mayne, of Stapleherst, esq., 
seems to identify the civilian and his two wives. The testator says—‘‘ My body to be 
buried within the Sowth Uhauncell in the parrishe Churche of Stapleherst aforesaide 
And one Tombe of Stone of Marbell with my Picture and Armes and both my Wyves 
armes and pictures graven therein in bras to be don’ by my Executoures or the 
Srvyvour of them or their Executoures or Assignes within a short tyme as conve- 
nientlie as may be after my decease.” The will is dated 18 Feb., 1576-7, and was 
proved in the Prerogative Court of Canterbury, 18 May, 1577 (P.C.C. 18 Dawghtry). 
E. H. W. DunkIN. 
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ANCIENT NUMERALS AND MODES OF COUNTING. 


In connection with the paper upon Ancient British Numerals in the last volume of 
the “ Retiquary” (page 225), the following somewhat amusing and curious rhyming 
examples have been communicated by an esteeemed correspondent. They scarcely 
fall within the scope of the actual enquiry, but nevertheless are worth printing as 
fulk-lore curiosities. 


Currentin Northamptonshire— 
** Onery twoery, tickery teven, 
Allobo, crackobo, ten or eleven, 
Spin, spun, must ‘be done, 
Twiddleum, twaddleum, twenty-one.” 
From Cornwall— 
** Eena, meena, mona mite, 
Pisca, laira, bota, bite, 
Eggs butter, cheese, bread, 
Stick, stock, stone dead ; 
Stick him up, stick him down, 
Stick him in the old man’s crown.” 


From Northumberland— , 

“* Onery, twoery, tickery, teven, 
Eightery, ninery, vr leven, 
Pip, pop, must be done, 
Nickabo, nackabo, twenty-one.” 

From Norfolk— 

‘* Einey, deeny, deiney, dess, 
Scotland, weeney, weiney, wess ; 
Spit, span, must be done, 

widdlum, twaddlum, twenty-one, 
O U T speils out with the 
Rotten botton dishclout, 
Out, boys, out. 
From Ireland— 

“ One-ery, twoery, dickery, davie, 
Hallibo crackery, tenery, lavey ; 
Discum dandy, merry cum dine, 
Umbellum, bumbellum, twenty-nine. 

From Scotland— 

** One-ery, two-ery, tickery seven 
Allagay, Marygay, ten or eleven, 
Ping, pang, musky dan, 
Tweedledum, twaddledum, twenty-one, 
Black fish, white trout, 

Eeerie, oorie, you are out. 

Uno, duno, zangunlino, 

Pick a pan o pampolino, 

Conta, benta, nazy ang, 

Conta, benta, vista sang, 

Atha cry, esperinogo, 

Dick a gena, Dou mo-meng. 
Eeerie, oarie, ickery, am, 

Pick me, nick me, stick me sham, 
Horum, scorum, pick me norum, 
She, shah, shaw, shutters. 
Eenity feenity fickety feg, 

El del dolmen eg. 

Irky birky story rock, 

An tan toosh Jock. 

Eenery teenery tickery teven, 
T'll go Mary, ten or eleven. 

Pin pan musky dan, 

Nineteen, twenty, twenty-one.” 


From Bedfordshire— 
“* Onery twoery zickery zan. 
Hollowbone crackabone mulberry pan, 
te n musky dan, 
dleum twaddleum, twenty-one.” 
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